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A minister writes us,. “I want a meeting of my 
parish soon, expressly to talk, over ‘The Ten Great 
Novel’ question, really one of the most important 
things Unity has set before us.” 
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The Unitarian S. 5. Society, at Boston, is going to 
republish ‘“ Selections from the Old Testament,” 
compiled by Rev. J. Page Hopps, of England, and 
favorably noticed in a late issue of Uniry by Mr. 
Gannett. 
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The American Unitarian Association, at its Febru- 
ary meeting, took steps towards the publication of a 
Theodore Parker volume, to be edited by James 
Freeman Clarke, for which it will receive the thanks 
of many Unitarians. 


In our consideration of the subject of the moral 
education of children, what a vast truth is that ex- 
pressed by Miss Martineau: Nobility is not engendered 
so much by the inculcation of morality, as by sur- 
rounding of noble influences. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Mason has kindly furnished us at 
our request with a copy of the poem entitled “The 
Snow,” referred to in previous numbers of Uniry, and 
we take pleasure in reprinting it in the Exchange 
Table department of this issue. 


©. H. Kerr, our office editor, has prepared for the 
press a selection of Unrry poems. The volume will 
appear about May Ist, and our readers will be glad 
find their old friends respectfully clothed in the garb 
of a little volume of some seventy-five poems. We 
predict that in a modest way, it will become one more 


at least be redolent with the grace of a «sail faith 
and of a broad fellowship. It is only the poets who 
can make us 


“Young once more, 
Pouring heaven into the shut house of life.” 


Judging by its devotional results, The Christian 
Register prefers the response of the congregation to 
the minister’s prayer in church by the chanting the 
Lord’s Prayer “ to even a solo from Patti.” Another in- 


“A Blessing on the Day,” the editorial by 
“W. C. G.,” that appeared in our last, is neatly 
printed as “ Uniry Short Tracts,” No. 2, and can be 
obtained at this office at the rate of forty cents a 
hundred. It should receive wide circulation and 
thoughtful consideration among home- makers every- 

where. 


How slow even good people are to realize the awful 
truth in the following pungent remark of Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells: “ Wrong-doing and love of drink are 
so inseparably connected that it is hard to distinguish 
cause from effect. All grades of sin recognize the 
service that liquor renders them, and do not hesitate 
to apply its aid to their purposes.” 


The Weekly Magazine for Feb. 28 contains an 
admirable paper by our frequent contributor, Celia 
P. Woolley, on “ The Uses of Culture,” in which she 
discovers “a conceit of the intellect, a divorcing of 
the reasoning faculties from the affection of nature, 
as one of the saddest features of modern thought.” 
The only object of culture that is commendable, she 
thinks, is “the elevation of the race to which we 
belong, whose rising or falling destiny is our own.” 


The New Era publishes a sequel to “‘ Betsy and I 
are out,” by Helen Bostwick, in which occurs this bit 


of wholesome theology : 

“But the blessedest truths of the Bible we learned to think 
don’t lie 

In the texts we hunt with a candle, to prove our doctrines by, 

But them that come to us in sorrow, and when we’re on our 
knees, 

So if Caleb won’t argue on free-will, Pll leave alone the 
decrees.” 


A correspondent writes: I strayed not long ago 
within the doors of another church than ourown. In 
such a place the spirit is perhaps most fully aroused. 
As the minister in his long prayer rapidly enumerated 
the various blessings required by his congregation, 
and my mind became confused in the attempt to pre- 


effective interpreter of un-dogmatic religion. It will 


serve them in orderly array, the thought rather 


dication of wholesome sensibility in our contemporary. - 
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humorously struck me that perhaps the Infinite mina | 
itself might experience a little difficulty in meting out 
all benefits demanded, even though desiring to do 50, 
through very lack of remembrance ! 


In our next number we will give a condensation of 
our Church-Door Pulpit experience-meeting, having 
interviewed through the post those who used it last 
year, most of whom replied with becoming length and 
frankness. It was variously received last year; but: 
few evidently share the feeling of brother Tilden, 
expressed in another column. It is an exceptional 
parish that is in danger of reading too many tracts, or 


Pope, and thus the doctrine came to prevail not only 
in Germany but in England, in the seventeenth and 
following centuries to the rise of rationalism. I do 
not believe that the Romanists have ever held the 
infallibility of the Scriptures; they insist on the 
infallibility of the church. I could quote the opinions 
of Catholics about books of Scripture at which ortho- 
dox Prostestants would be shocked.” 
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A correspondent asks: ‘Upon whom does the 
sin of selfishness rest when an organization accepts the 
resignation of a leader who has spent soul and body 


of losing their interest in the sermons from too much 


religious reading of any kind; so far as the personal | | 


experiences of the editor of ‘this paper go, the best. 


in its service, and who, worn out and needing rest for 
a while, and fearing to be a burden, makes the offer 
_tosurrender his charge into the hands of a stronger 


readers are always the best listeners, and a good ser- | and fresher man? We saw to-day a clergyman whose 


mon in the pulpit invariably clears the pulpit at the 
At any rate the Church-Door Pulpit is 
to be continued another year. 


T. W. Higginson has recently expressed views 
opposed to the teachings of physiology by the ordinary | 
instructor. What we have heard of one teacher who | 
instructs a class of young girls of ages ranging from 
twelve to fifteen, inclines us to take sides with Mr. 
Higginson. This person makes light of the pupil’s 
natural shrinking from some portions of the study, 
and has even been known to bring into class some 
parts of the human framework most unexpectedly, 
thereby causing a painful shock to sensitive minds, 
and then to speak in sarcastic tones of the “silliness” 
of turning pale on such an occasion. Is not here a 
real example of cruelty to children? Should any one 
be privileged to teach of the human form divine ex- 
cept one who has not only the spirit of reverence but 
the judgment to lead delicately and wisely along the 
wonderful way that discloses how He hath fashioned 


us? 


From private letters of Dr. Samuel Davidson, the 
eminent Biblical scholar of England, to an American 
correspondent we are permitted to make the following 
interesting extracts, bearing upon questions of living 
interest to the religious student: “Orthodoxy with 
you as with us has a strong hold on the public at 
large, and although many have renounced it in secret, 
they countenance it.in public from various motives 
which it is not easy to applaud.” The Doctor thinks 
that the Unitarians of England are further advanced 
than those of America on questions of Biblical criti- 
cism, and says: “‘ No one possessing the great critical 
faculty can now uphold the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel;” as to the doctrine of the infallibility he says: 
“The plenary inspiration of the Scriptures was held 
by the early fathers from Justin Martyr and [renzeus 
onward. I don’t think the word ‘infallible’ was used, 
but the thing implied in it was tacitly held. Infalli- 
bility came to the front in the generations of the 
Lutherans, next to Luther, when it was set up as a 
counterpart to the infallibility of the Pope. The Pro- 
testants set up an infallible book against an infallible 


pale countenance spoke of convalescence, and were 


pained to learn that the parish he had assumed the 


charge of ten years ago when it had barely the breath 
of life within it, and at his sacrifice of a large salary 
elsewhere, helped to build up through indefatigable 
labors in its prosperity had without demur, accepted 
his resignation in his illness, and was looking for a 
‘talented’ preacher to whom it would give an ‘in- 
creased’ salary. Because a man is within a shadow 
of an organization, can he feel that he may lend his 
voice and yote to that which; outside of it, he would 
call ungrateful and unjust?’ We trust this case has 
few parallels. 
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The Christian Register, apropos to the Washington 
monument celebration, says: “Is it not time that jokes 
on Washington’s hatchet should be buried? Have we 
not had enough of cheap wit in derision of a story 
which we should hope was true, as grateful evidence 
of the early age at which his manly, conscientious, 
truth-loving spirit was developed?” ‘To which we 
answer a hearty yes. There is a moral blight that is 
peculiarly American that ought to be resisted—this 
tendency to reduce everything to a joke, to sharpen 
every conversation with a pun, to desecrate the most 
sacred instincts and passions of life with boarding- 
house repartee, and to measure every saying by its 
laugh-provoking power. The irreverent levity, from 
which the unborn babe and the mother in Heaven, even, 
are not exempt, has found ample play upon the poised 
character of George Washington. The belittling 
familiarity that flippantly talks of “the immortal 
George” in the presence of children cannot fail to 
lower their standards of moral dignity and to lessen 
the influence upon their minds of one of the most 
stately characters in human history. 


Readers in at least half a hundred different towns 
will think that the correspondent who sent us the fol- 
lowing must belong to their own parish. ‘“‘Sociability 
at present seems to centre on the one infatuation, 

‘progressive euchre.’ This is the now prevailing ep- 
idemic. If there were as much zeal in the matter of 
good literature, or in the Unitarian missionary work, 
as in this, I should feel that we were amounting to 
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something.” This dissipation is not confined to small 
towns. We heard the other day of a Chicago lady 
who boasted that she “ had attended twenty-four pro- 
gressive euchre parties this winter.” She had 
mildly drunk the bewitching wine of’ prize-winning, 
which, in its unvarnished forms, is known as gambling, 
and under that name would appall her sensibilities 
and shock her moral sense. This, like all other dissi- 
pations, is held to strict account by a Providence that 
will go on weakening the fair gamer’s interest in 
other things, weakening her grasp on other pleasures, 
lessening her holy helpfulness to other lives, until 
she wakes some morning to the sense that she and 
the Infinite have been working at cross-purposes 


and that she is on the losing side. It may need the 


bed and the doctor to persuade her that the thriftless | ; 
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merry, polite and ARR a is hard. 
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We have to thank many friends for telling us frankly 
the defects of our little paper.- We are frequently 
reminded in the same mail that itis both too radical 
and too conservative, too aggressive and too concilia- 
tory. To the justness of all such criticism we give 
ready consent. Indeed, so great are the limitations 
which we ourselves feel that at times we wonder if it 
is worth while to continue this love’s labor. But all 
our criticisms are not of the kind mentioned and we 
beg leave to publish for the encouragment of editor 
and subscribers in this first number of our fifteenth 
volume a word of another kind coming from a western 
outpost: 

“ Let me tell you something of what a single copy 
of Unity has been to our remote center. 

1. One of the few papers with a conscience. Its 
short editorials on current events have furnished a 
moral tonic to a circle of ten persons. 

2. It has pointed out a course of valuable reading 
to two young men. 

3. Thereading and course of study for three liter- 
ary societies have been guided by it. 

4. -It has given six mothers a list of books from 
which to choose their children’s reading. 

0. The ten novels indicated by Unrry have been 
read by a large circle., Unrry directed one bookseller 
in his selections of books for the holidays. But some 
one may say this is only literary work. Is it that only? 
Can a young man read “ Les Misérables ” and “ Scar- 
let Letter” and get only literary culture? This has 
not aided in building a sect perhaps, but that is not 
what should ‘be most desired. 

6. One young lady who began reading it a Baptist 
is now hoping to be counted worthy the ministry of 
the religion of Freedom, Fellowship and Character. 

7. One who much against her will found herself 
unchurched, standing alone under the sky of heaven 
with no human heart near, has been guided by this 
little paper to a kindred that is most precious. Do 
you know what it is to be lonesome? The sun may 
shine and all the sky be in sight, the flowers may 


bloom and the green grass wave, and yet we miss the 
human hand, 


So far has this little candle cast its beam. I pray 
you increase its nght, but do not are its rays.” 
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VOLUME FIFTEEN. 


For several months an unusual amount of planning 
and figuring has been going on at Unrry office, but we 
are not prepared to announce any new plans or to 
promise any startling improvements on this birthday. 
We enter apon our eighth year hoping that before its 
close Unrry will be much more deserving the patron- 
age of its subscribers than at its beginning. At present 
we have only to say that in the face of considerable 


’\ criticism, both within and without our household, 


Unity intends to stand by its flag. The great words 


pom, FrLLowsHip AND CHARACTER IN Retiaion,”’ are still 
its inspiration and its justification, and though in some 
quarters they may suffer as “Aristides the just’ did from . 
two frequent mention, they still represent to us the cen- 
tral things in religion, and imply all the essential ele- 
ments of true piety. There is no danger of too much 
emphasis being placed on any one of them. We shall 
refuse in the future, as in the past, to enter the field 
of dogmatic controversy. Unrry declines prolonged 
disputes, either with its contributors or its exchanges. 
It prefers reserving its limited columns for the em- 
phasizing of the great principles of morality, love, 
development, religion, to lending them to the more 
sensational and exciting use of doctrinal discussions. 
We have been frequently entreated to “get up a 
fight”’ with this man or that paper, to the end that 
the paper may be made more interesting and our 
subscription list increased. We decline, not because 
there is no fight in us, but because we remember how 
the Christian centuries have been burdened, and to a 
certain extent blighted, by theological controversy. 
We will not willingly increase the amount of useless 
discussion. We have continued sympathy with truth- 
seekers, but none with chronic debaters. We hope 
in a small way to continue to help the former, and 
we intend to continue to disappoint the latter. We 
shall continue to have great interest in the Unitarian 
movement, little interest in the Unitarian sect. We 
shall continue to emphasize its principles of free 
thought, inclusive fellowship, practical righteousness, 
and progress much more than its doctrines concerni 

the Trinity, atonement, or interpretations of Bible texts. 
Glad and proud of its history, Uniry is by no means 
contented with the present attainment of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. It is far from being the inspiring, 
consecrated and consecrating movement which its 
principles demand. We shall continue steadily to 
oppose any attempts to narrow its boundaries or to 
set up dogmatic fences to keep its piety in, or to keep 
honest thought and earnest inquiry out. As with the 
word “ Unitarian,” so with the words “ Christian ” 
and “Christianity.” We gladly, gratefully recognise 
the fact that we are in the rich stream of Christian 
inheritance, by far the noblest stream of historic 
religion that has ever flowed through the fields of 
humanity. We revere its founder, would magnify 
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the beauty of his life and the breadth of his sympa- | religions of the world. Our sympathies have always 


thies. We expect great victories yet to be won under 
these names and this teacher, and we want to do our 
part in the struggle. We wish to enlarge its “‘ hunger | 
and thirst after righteousness ;” but we resent any 
tendency to use these words as dogmatic barriers to 
faith, or as a doctrinal test of the religious life ; we 
will not use them to sever us from the kindling 
prophets of other religious movements ; we will not 
enter into a war of syllables; we much prefer the 
thing without the name to the name without the 
thing. If love, justice, truth, practically applied 
everywhere, and always, among all men and in all 
religion, is Christianity, then we are Christian ; but 
if Christianity is this with a dogmatic “but” and a 
sectarian “if ” attached, we reject the “‘ but” and the 
“if.” If to believe in the Golden Rule, to emphasize 
the Beatitudes and to feel the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man is to be followers of 
Jesus, we humbly desire to be worthy such fellowship; 
but if in addition to this we are expected to assent to 
certain theological formulas regarding his exclusive 
claim, miraculous power or super-human nature, we 
refuse, preferring the faith of Jesus to any such a 
faith in Jesus. We are well aware that in choosing 
this line of work Unity accepts the harder and more 
solitary road. The interest in doctrinal discussion is 
still greater than in moral culture, and it is much 
easier to write entertaining editorials about the 
Athanasian Creed or the Pope at Rome, than it is 
to interest any large number of men and women 
in Kindergartens, temperance, civil-service reform, 
the poetry of Lowell and Emerson, the maturing 
and the building and maintenance of churches that 
are to be high schools of character, academies of 
moral culture, and colleges of good-will to all men. 
It is well to arouse an antagonism to error, and in our 
small way we will do our best at this, but it is better 
and far more difficult to create a hospitality to truth, 


been with those who fought on the radical side in the 


“ battle of Syracuse,” but the subsequent years have 


proven that there was, to say the least, as much con- 
science, piety, depth of feeling and probably breadth 
of sympathies on the conservative side as there was on 


the radical; and, that the fears of the former were as 
well grounded as were those of the latter. The 
National Unitarian Conference did not become a fossil, 
a canting company of grumblers or a timid, halting 
body, afraid of the future and unwilling to face its 
problems ; while the F. R. A. did not prove to be the 
inspiring, progressive movement in the religious life 
of America, which many of its friends at that time 
hoped it would. It is high time that both these 
movements should be interpreted by the spirit rather 
than by the letter. Article Ten of the National Con- 
ference Constitution, quoted in the Index of the 19th 
ult., distinctly records the declaration that the Pre- 
amble and Constitution “are no authoritative test of 
Unitarianism,” and with our colleague, Mr. Gannett, 
we believe that there is nothing in the “ Affirmations ”’ 
in question but what does meet the approval of all 
classes of Unitarians and “the much more” which we 
all are glad to append for our personal uses. The F. 
R. A. represents an attitude of mind with which we 
have great sympathy, but Unitarianism as it is being 
interpreted by the holy spirit of today is a movement 
of souls that enkindles our enthusiasm. It is mis- 
sionary; it is constructively aggressive; it is creative; 
and above all it is religious; formulating symbols, 
phrases and organizations to fit the newer thought and 
to shape the newer life; it is not only making new 
wine, but making new bottles to hold it—a very 
important thing to do to-day. 


A LETTER TO MR. POTTER ABOUT CERTAIN UNITARIAN 
AFFIRMATIONS. 


Dear Mr. Porter: I am glad you raised the ques- 


and this will be our prime end. To this work Unrry 
pledges itself anew, and asks the continued patronage 
and forbearance of those who believe that this work 
is worth doing. 


THE HONEST CREED. 


Mr. Gannett’s open letter to the editor of the Index, 
published below, is a sufficient answer to Mr. Potter’s 
strictures upon the “ Unitarian Affirmations,” published 
in our issue of February 1. Wesympathize with those 
who feel the cramping, artificial and contradictory 
character of the Preamble and Constitution of the 
National Unitarian Conference, and have no doubt but 
that the informing spirit of the nineteenth century 
will at no distant day correct them; but we have no 
sympathy with the tendency, nowhere more manifest 
than on the platform of the Free Religious Association 
and in its organ, to insist on interpretating the Uni- 
tarian movement of to day by its narrowest and smallest 
manifestation, by the letter of twenty years ago. It 
is a treatment which these very persons wisely and 


tion in your Index editorial (Feb. 19) whether the 
“Unitarian Affirmations,” printed in our little five- 
cent hymn book, were true for most Unitarians; and I 
think your main point well made. It would be fairer 
to say insome way that that Statement of Faith repre- 
sents many, rather than all, Unitarians; and if the 
others concerned in making it agree, some such word 
shall go into future copies,—perhaps into those already 
printed. But the others may not feel any need to 
qualify it. 

It is so taken for granted in the Unitarian family 
that none can try to make an authoritative statement 
of belief for others without thereby ceasing to be Uni- 
tarian, that one easily overlooks the importance of 
saying this each time he sets forth the Faith to 
strangers. 

But I must add something. I do not think that 
“creed” nearly so unfair to the majority of Unitar- 
ians as you imply: the unfairness that I feel concerns 
a minority. For I believe not only that very many 
East as well as West would hail those Affirmations as 


effectively resent when applied in a large way to the 


a noble wording of their noblest faiths, but that a real 
: majority of us would accept them as a minimum state- 
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,|in society,—I think it is implied in the motto of our 
one they would themselves draw up, but as one that| Western Unitarian Conference, ‘‘ Freedom, Fellow- 
states nothing they do not believe, and that does state | ship and character in Religion,” and still more specifi- 
the central and most vital parts of what they do be-| cally in the Constitutions of several of our Western 
lieve. ‘“* Minimum,” as essences are minima. State Conferences. 

For instance, as to the five points you select for; But, as you well know, few of us are wholly logical 
special criticism,—Jesus, Bible, Immortality, Free | in such matters as you ask about in your editorial; and 
Thought, Names that divide “ Religion,’”’—on three of | the lack of logic isn’t mainly lack of “honesty.” In- 
these I should answer to your query, yes, where you | stead of saying with you of the beliefs represented by 
are expecting no. I think that the majority of Uni- ‘the preamble, etc., of the National Conference, and 
tarians to-day do “regard Jesus as only the greatest | those affirmed in our little hymn-book, ‘“ Both of these 
of the historic Prophets of Religion,”—though, you | statements cannot be true of the generality of Uni- 
know, the word “‘only” is your own, it is not in the. | tarians,”’ I suspect the precise opposite is the fact,— 
Affirmations, which aimed to be as little negative and | that both statements are true of the generality, and 
limitative as possible; and that the old and now mis- ‘they do not feel their inconsistency. 
leading titles “Lord” and “Son of God” cover no | If Unitarians believed more mightily what they do 
more than that to most of those who still use the titles, believe, the proportions of emphasis would alter for 
and even to most of those who degrade them into | them; the great things would ring out great, and the 
shibboleths. But that prophetic ranking still leaves’ small things would ring out small! “O ye of little 
honest room for differing degrees of appreciation. I faith!’ keeps coming into mind. Not “pale nega- 
think the majority do “‘ place all biblés of all religions | tions,” as Emerson put it, but pale affirmations de- 
together to be judged alike by the standards of Reason | scribes us. Truly we have our great ideas, but if our 
and Right,”—but this leaves room for valuing the | great ideas had us, we should know that we could put 
Hebrew and Christian bible either below or above the | no wind behind them so strong as would arise by say- 
other historic bibles. It is poor logic and poor taste ing, each and all, and all together, that our one Su- 
and faint-heartedness, but not real misbelief about the preme Idea is “ Ethics, and the Great Faith to which 
bibles, that make so many ministers read but one,— Ethics leads,—Faith in the Moral Order of the Uni- 
one book from all literature!—at their church services. | verse, Faith in All-ruling Righteousness.” Then all 
And I think that to the majority of us “all names other ideas and names,—God, Immortality, Jesus, 
that divide ‘Religion’ are of comparatively little Bible, and the rest,—would find their own due places 
consequence,”’—though the adverb, I see, a little| and proportions of importance. Then for the first 
blurs the meaning here, which was, “ All names /|time we might be able to make outsiders understand 
that divide ‘Religion’ are to them of little conse- | ‘‘ what Unitarianism is.” Then in the National Confer- 
quence compared with it.” Many emphasize and over-| ence, “Article X’’ would become the Preamble; at 
emphasize the names “ Christian”’ and “ Unitarian,” present the pyramid is standing on its apex, with its 
but I think the majority of even these would thought- | broad base in the air. And then it might be even 
fully allow that “Religion” is still the greater word, | possible to put forth in National Conference a “ State- 
as in itself covering most of all they value moSst. ment of Unitarian Faith,” the ‘Unitarian Affirmations;” 

As to Immortality, probably most of us, as you hint, | ‘for we should frankly say, Within that Supreme Idea 
would call their “hope” a “faith.” I could hardly for which we stand, all counting it supreme, we freely 
tell for myself, which is the exacter word to express | differ about this and that which others make supreme, 
the sort of trust. You know the A. U. A. published | some of us believing more, some less,—and we could 
Chadwick’s sermon, “‘ The Immortal Hope,”’—its only | tell the range. The world would listen in amaze, and 
tract, I think, directly on the subject. “In that hope) we should be “Atheists” for fifty years, and then in 
we rejoice,” our affirmation safely said. that sign should begin to conquer. 


d 


And as to Free Thought, of which we said that 
“ Unitarians trust it, they trust it everywhere, they 


only fear thought bound,” the question by which you 


Truly yours, 
. C. GANNETT. 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 24, 1885. . 


seek to test the truth of that strong statement includes | x 
other bearings, it seems to me, than simply those, THE “CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT NEW FUR 
which our words involves. That is the one sentence, | NISHED FOR NEXT YEAR. 

however, about whose truth I felt a little doubt,—it is | 
so very strong; but I have a good deal less doubt that; Thesecond year of the “Cuurcn Door Putrir” be- 

most Unitarians would claim it to be wholly true. | gins in April, and the preachers that are to preach the 
You ask, “Has any general representative body of| fortnightly sermon in it are gathering. The series 
Unitarians ever expressed this trust to the extent of, will differ from last year’s intworespects. Four num- 

declaring that the limits of their religious fellowship bers will be devoted respectively to Channing, Parker, 
should be as wide as freedom of thought in the search Emerson, and Martineau, giving a score or two of 
for truth?’ I know of none that has expressed it in | what in each writer may be called his “ Gospel pas- 

those set terms; but as coupled with two other em- sages.” If one would learn in short space for what 
phasis, if possible still more important,—the spirit of the four great prophets of the Liberal Faith stand, 
Love, and the attempt to right the wrong in self and | let him read these numbers; and keep them on hand 
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to give a friend. One such draught, and some who 
drink will go seeking the fountain from which it comes. 


If these four pamphlets do not furnish “Scripture | - 


readings ” for the pulpit also, it will be a surprise. 

In three more numbers the subjects “God,” Mira- 
cles,” and “the Bible,” will be respectively treated 
in extracts from several writers. Each of these three 
pamphlets will be, as it were, a handful of short liberal 
tracts on its special subject. 

The other thirteen numbers will probably be single 
sermons from as many preachers,—preachers rang- 
ing in their thought from Liberal Orthodoxy to the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture; most of them finding a nat- 
ural home, therefore, under the Unitarian name. To 
announce the broad religious fellowship, the “ unity 
without uniformity” of faith, implied in such pulpit 
comradeship,—to announce and emphasize and further | 
that, is one purpose for which the Church-Door Pul- 
pit as well as Unrry itself, was started; the independ- 
ence of each writer being guarded by the note printed on 
his sermon that he is responsible for his own alone and 
for nothing else in the series. So far as those invited 
have been heard from and decided on, the list stands 
now, Phillips Brooks, John Chadwick, Rowland Con- 
nor, Washington Gladden, John Learned, Andrew P. 
Peabody, John Snyder. 

Will those who think that such a series of twenty 
pamphlets, as is here described, promises good pocket 
and post-office preaching, soon send in their subscrip- 
tions for the coming year? The hope is that all our 
churches, West and East, will catch the new church- 
habit, to regularly and freely furnish forth a table or 
shelves near the door with such pamphlets, first for 
home reading and then for lending and mailing, each 
reader becoming his own missionary society for what- 
ever he finds worthy. In this way nearly 30,000 
“ Church-Door Pulpit” sermons have been distributed 
more or less widely, this past year, mainly inthe West. 
Probably nothing like 30,000 tracts could have been 
circulated here in any other way. Anda tract is surely 
none the worse, but all the better, for being paid for 
by one of its receivers instead of by some donor So- 


ciety. Each church that subscribes $25.00 for a block 
of fifty copies and uses them thoroughly through in- 

dividual readers, as here suggested, besides any good 
done in its own homes, sends out 20 times 50, or one 
thousand tracts a year, to spread its faith—a little 
mission well worth adding regularly to any church life. 
It is found that a minute’s “ prelude” from the min- 
ister, describing the “‘Church-Door” sermon for the 
day and its preacher, interests the peeple in it and him, 
and usually causes the table to be swept of its thirty, 
forty, fifty copies. 

Further announcement will be made in the next 
Unrry. The two remaining sermons for the first year, 
the March numbers, are by Heber Newton and Prof. 
C. C. Everett. 


Single subscription for the year (20 pamphlets) $1.00. 


Block subscriptions of ten or more copies for 
churches, etc., fifty cents each copy. Send to C. H. 
Kerr, Unity office, 135 Wabash Ave.,.Chicago, Il. 


WwW, C, G, 


Contributed Articles. 


“KIN FESTE BURG.” 


Amid the din of human need, 

Of nascent thought and dying creed, 

I calmly rest upon the rock 

That bears, unmoved, each earthquake shock. 


The God I cannot comprehend 

I still can trust as loving Friend; 
And, faithful, do the will I know, 
Till He His higher will shall show. 


As manhood’s prototype I see 

The faithful man of Galilee; 

Who duty’s path unswerving trod, 
And dared to live his faith in God. 


Too well I know the strength of sin 
And self, that fain would rule within; 
For flesh and sense, of mortal birth, 
Still gravitate to mother earth:— 


But there’s a power within the soul 
That spurns the senses’ low control; 
Soars where no earthly foot hath trod, 
And links the human with its God! 


Here will I rest; and patiently 
Await what light may come to me; 
Assured, ’mid life’s uncertainties 
That God still lives, and I am His. 


W. N. Evans. 
Montreal, December, 1884. 
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THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


IN ** UNITY CLUBS’? AND CLASSES. 
(First Paper.) 


During the last days of the late Presidential cam- 
paign, when the rolling drum so often murdered sleep, 
those who watched the torchlight processions must 
have often had rise to their lips, Webster’s miserable 
interogatory, “ What is all this worth?” Mr. Plim- 
soll, the member of the House of Commons, who has 
been in that body so staunch a friend of the British 
seaman against the greed of the ship-owner, as he 
watched the platoons of full-grown men, arrayed in 
tawdry helmets and flimsy uniforms, march through 
Broadway in New York city, said that he could not 
understand what bearing the brilliant display of 
flaming torches had upon the election of President. 
The truth of this comment received a tardy acknowl- 
edgment in a leading New York journal, which in an 
editorial on the day after election expressed the wish 


\that the torchlight procession in future campaigns 


—» 


should be conspicuous by its absence. Every true 
patriot will echo the wish. Quick speed the day when 
the party leader shall try to win the support of voters 


by argument and calm appeal to reason, instead of by 
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Emperors wheedled their degenerate subjects in the 
declining days of Rome. As tending to this result, 
one might hope that the enthusiasm which last fall 
vented itself in useless frolic might crystallize into a 
permanent desire for a knowledge of our government 
and a study of the great questions of national policy. 

Our colleges are forming schools in political science 
for the training of statesmen. But we need also com- 
mon schools for the training of citizens. ‘‘No more 
vital truth was ever uttered than that freedom and 
free institutions can not long be maintained by any 
people, who do not understand the nature of their 
own government.” Ignorance and apathy are two 
deadly foes of good government. Eternal vigilance 
is to be the price of our liberty, as it has been for 
those who people the graves of the world. But zeal 
without knowledge can avail little in the battle 
against the dangers that threaten our institutions. 
The true citizen should not merely will to do the duties 
of a citizen, but should know what those duties are. 

A very promising feature of the social life of to- 
day is the revival of learning, which has become so 
general during the last ten years. Whatever the special 
form in wbich it manifests itself, whether the Society 
for the Encouragement of Studies at Home, the Cor- 
respondence University, traveling clubs, the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, or the Unity 
Clubs—all these societies are born of the same spirit, 
viz: the purpose to make life more than mere money- 
getting, or a round of idle pleasure. Usually the 
study is some branch of literature, or the exploring of 
some realm in the ‘‘fairy-land of science;” and the 
fruitage of such endeavor is the finding of a greater 
richness in the life we live, and the awakening of a 
keener interest in the world we dwell in. But in the 
curriculum of this “ people’s college,” side by side 
with literature and science, politics ought to have a 
leading place. I use the word, not in its popular 
sense as a trade which men pursue for gain 
or selfish ambition, but in the nobler sense 
that it has had since Aristotle, as the art which 
considers the relations of man to man in society, 
the best forms of government for securing peace and 
equal justice, and the methods of administration 
which will bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Politics, in this sense, is plainly a study of 
the utmost importance, and it is likewise a most fasci- 
nating quest. As medical science deals with the phys- 
ical body, its structure and functions, the laws neces- 
sary for its health, the diseases which sap its strength, 
and the best remedies for the prevention and cure of 
them, so the student of political science examines the 
body politic, its varying form in different nations, the 
history of its growth under different conditions, the 
curious shapes which sometimes result from differ- 
ences of environment, and the dangers that threaten 
to thwart its usefulness or destroy its life. No study 
save that which bears directly upon his profession or 
trade can have a more practical value for the American 
citizen. 

When our nation was younger, the New England 
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tickling them with spectacular shams as the Romen | 
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town-meeting was an excellent training school for cit- 
izens in the art of self-government. The motive of 
self-interest awakened and compelled interest in public 
affairs on the part of the citizens. Its value as a 
factor in the development and birth of our republic, 
is a truism of history. De Tocqueville, in “ Democ- 
racy in America,” Frothingham, in “The Rise of the 
Republic,” and Emerson, in his Concord address, fifty 
years ago, have dwelt upon its value in developing a 
loyal and intelligent public spirit. 

But the glory and the usefulness of the town-meet- 
ing have largely departed, with the growth of cities 
and the infusion of alien blood. The good which it 
in part did for the patriots of the Revolution must be 
accomplished for the citizen of the present day through 
other channels. The college, the public school, the 
daily press, individual study and volunteer associa- 
tions for study, like the Unity Clubs—these are the 
agencies which must help to solve the problem of self- 
government in the second century of our existence, a 
problem now more difficult in some respects than in 
the first. 

Whoever undertakes this study from a sense of 
duty, feeling the “‘noblesse oblige” of citizenship call- 
ing him to the endeavor, will be likely to continue it 
with zest and pleasure for its own sake. It will throw 
light and life upon many a dim and dull page of our 
own history and the history of the mother country. 
For example: Mr. Gladstone, the noblest and greatest 
statesman England has known in this century, if not 
in all her history, now guides her ship of state through 
troubled waters. His career is inseparably linked 
with England’s history for the last thirty years. And 
no one can intelligently study the life of that noble 
man, whose brow is so worthy of the wreath of oak- 
leaves, without some knowledge of political institu- 
tions. Or, to look at home for instances, the fan- 
shaped portion of the territory of the United States, 
bounded by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers was, one 
hundred ago, a wilderness. Now it is a fair land, 
teeming with wealth and population, of which Chicago 
is the metropolis. Does the reader know that the 
foundations of peace, of justice, of government and 
public education for all this territory, now comprising 
five great states, were laid in an act passed by the 
Congress of the Confederation, of inglorious renown, 
called the Ordinance of 1787, which most school his- 
tories merely allude to, and some do not even men- 
tion? This is but a single example among many to 
show that the true lessons of our national history can 
only be learned in connection with a study of political 
institutaons. As Mr. Edward A. Freeman has pithily 
phrased it, “History is past politics, and politics is 
present history.” 

Must the Unity Clubs, who decide to take up this 
interesting study, pursue it with only one-half of their 
members, and not have the stimulus of the soft voice 
and gracious presence of woman? Perish the thought! 
The writer has always found in his classes that girls 
were interested and able students of the subject as 
well as boys, and her experience is not phenomenal. 
At Wellesley College a club of the best students is 
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studying carefully political and economic questions, 
and the chief editorial writer upon constitutional and 
political questions of a leading Boston journal was 


Stelling with his view of woman’s capabilities is rap- 
idly becoming a relic of the past, and the absurdity 
of his dictum is disproved by the record of woman’s 
achievements. The young men of the Unity Clubs 


no pretensions to being a teacher at all, not to say a 
teacher of philosophy. It was, indeed, not without 


reason that he was considered by some of his contem- 
until recently a woman graduate of a Western col- | 


lege. The sapient Mr. Stelling, in “ The Mill on the | 
Floss,” thought that bright Maggie Tulliver, though | 
quick like most women, could not go. so far in her 


studies as her blockhead of a brother, Tom. But Mr. | him, we shall find it not in the laying down of a first 


principle applicable to all existence; but rather in 


poraries as a Sophist, or even worse than a Sophist. 
Superficially regarded, at least, Socrates was one of 
the most pronounced negativists of his times. And 
if we look below the surface, for what was positive in 


his affirmation of the necessity and all-sufficingness 
of self-knowledge for the practical purposes of human 
life, in his love of true self-hood, and in his assump- 


will surely be more scholarly than the sorry hero of | tion that the essence or rather essences of things can 
“The Mill on the Floss,” and they will be much more | be expressed in a definition or general statement valid 
chivalrous than he was in welcoming the young women | for all human intelligence; in. other words, that the 
to a study of the things that pertain to the nation’s|truth is not many, as the Sophists held, but one, or 


life and welfare. 


rather, one in many. The position of Socrates was 


In a second article, the writer will briefly indicate | equivocal, a fact plainly indicated in the spirit of his 
a course of study, and mention some of the best books | teachings and his life. He knew that he did not know,* 


for use in pursuing it. GeorGce L. Fox. 


PROMISE. 


Thy need! how sore it presseth thee! 
Rut though thou scannest wide, 
The best it means thou canst not see 

Until it is supplied. 


And herein lies the hope it bears, 
The boon thou dost entreat; 

Not in thy thought, but in thy prayers, 
Fulfilment is complete. 


Ah man! well dost thou crave always 
The larger life to be; 
Thy thought but follows His who lays 
Thine ample destiny. 
Ruts FE xp. 


SOCRATES.-—I. 


THE SOCRATIC SPIRIT AND METHOD. 


and yet he felt that he had a deeper sense of reality 
than any other of his time; and this his contempor- 
aries saw. 

And here is the explanation of the irony, now clear 
and cutting, now suppressed, that characterized much 
of his teaching. It was not a mere trick of conversa- 
tion, at least it was not always so; it was the spirit of 
one whose superior insight could not be contained in 
the old wine-bottles of customary conduct and expres- 
sion. Whatever influence it may have exercised upon 
his contemporaries toward leading them to the truth 
or causing them to put him to death must be attributed 
to the inner situation in which he was placed as much 
as to his will. That irony, in other words, seems to 
have been a necessary phase in the development of 
Greek thought and Greek life, and such irony, indeed, 
seems to be a necessary phase in the development of 
all thought and life so far as they are serious and are 
required to harmonize contradictions. In Socrates, 
as not, perhaps, in the majority of men, that irony 
was softened, though not made less deep, by a large 
geniality (proceeding from bodily and spiritual health), 
by what, in its superficial aspect, has been called by 
Hegel and others after him “Attic urbanity,” but 


Coming now to the Socratic philosophy, or, more 
accurately speaking, since Socrates framed no system, 
the Socratic philosophizing, we have to speak of its 
spirit, its method, its content or doctrines, and its gen- 
eral outcome or result. 

And first, as to its spirit. Socrates, as we have 
already seen, was, in an important sense, skeptical and 
not dogmatic. He freely criticized established beliefs, 
customs and institutions. He discredited the early 
physical speculation, saying that it attempted the im- 
possible, that it was unprofitable and diverted men’s 
thoughts from what was profitable, and even that it 
was impious. He encouraged the study of geometry 
and astronomy, for example, only so far as they served 
the most “ practical ” purposes of life. He discredited 
the wisdom of the Sophists, without always being ready 
to supply palpable and positive doctrine in its stead. 
He discredited, if we may say so, himself, asserting 


what is really love of true self-hood, of essential human 
nature. If, indeed, the main thought of the Socratic 
doctrine of knowledge is self-knowledge, the impelling 
spirit of his philosophizing is that of self-love, or the 
love of the true self. In its most obvious form, it was 
good fellowship ; in its deepest it was, shall we say, 
the religion of humanity. The sentiment that in 
Socrates amounted to what we have just called the 
religion of humanity was called by the Greeks Eros, 
and was in its best form the love of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good generally; but in the ordinary 
Greek it did not embrace anything that was not 
Grecian, it could not be the religion or love of human- 
ity. It became that in Socrates on account of the 
superior intelligence that in him lay at the root of it. 

And we may say, finally, of the spirit of the Socra- 
tic philosophizing, that its principal element was not 


that he knew only that he knew nothing. He made 


' * See Plato’s Apology, 21. 


| 
skepticism, nor a missionary enthusiasm for man, but’ 
the love of truth, a love founded on a profound sense 
of reality and a clear insight into the fundamental 
form oftruth. This was undoubtedly modified, we may 
even say narrowed, by his attitude toward the preva- 
lent philosophy of nature and his predilection for 
man, and Socrates was consequently not a philoso- 
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pher in the broadest sense of the term; he was, rather, 
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And we may say in passing, that if the truth was in 
Grecian life at all, it must have been brought to light 
and made effective in the Socratic conferences, for in 
those conferences were those who represented the 
very flower of that life: Euripides, Xenophon, Peri- 
cles, the younger, Critias, Alcibiades, Phaedo, Chae- 


rephon, Charmides, Plato, Euclid, and many others, 


most of whom doubtless came to Socrates “not,” to 


a moral philosopher, or better still an ethical inquirer. | quote Xenophon, “that they might become public 


He did not philosophize with a fully conceived first 
principle of all existence; nor, on the- other hand, did 
he simply “ feel after” the truth “if haply he might 
find it’’; but he had a method which was doubtless the 


speakers, in the assembly or at court, but that they 
might become noble and good; capable of discharging 
properly their duties to their families, their servants, 
their relatives, their friends, the state and their fel- 


most positively philosophical element in his teaching. | !ow-countrymen.” Some of them, especially Plato 


Logically considered, that method was the method | 
of induction and definition, which, according to Aris- | 


totle, Socrates introduced into philosophy. Socrates, 


Xenophon tells us, was always stimulating his com- | 
panions to inquire into the essence or nature of 
His method 
rested on the insight, begotten doubtless of the study | 


things, and to class them properly. 


and Euclid, came also for intellectual training,—to 
catch, if possible, and understand something of that 
wonderful mastery of conceptions which made Socra- 
tes the king of dialectic. Now, in these conferences 
with these quick and fresh minds,—as well as with 
many not so quick and fresh, Socrates delighted to 
practice what, with no very delicate humor, he was 


of previous speculation, that the truth is not merely | pleased to call his maieutic or obstetric art,—his art of 


one, as the Eleatics held, nor simply many as the 
Sophists maintained, but one in many, and is contained | 


bringing to the birth ideas with which the minds of 
the Grecian youth were laboring. In practicing this 


in the definition, or general notion that represents | art he proceeded on the assumption that the real truth 


the essence of many individuals. With this insight 
was connected the further insight that the truth, 
though one, or rather, because one in many, is acces- 
sible to the many (persons) since they are one as well 
as many: also the insight that the many (persons) 
are true persons only as they are one with themselves 
(through self-knowledge) and with one another 
(through intelligent social union); in other words, that 
it is through self-knowledge and intelligent society, 
which are at bottom inseparable, that man, so to say, 
defines himself. Here was implicitly the basis of both 
logic and ethics: implicitly because all this of 
which we have been speaking was a matter not of sci- 
entific development and demonstration, but of clear, 
practical insight with Socrates. The science of it was 
left to be constructed by Plato and Aristotle. 

But to return to the method itself. Broadly char- 
acterized, it was a method (1) of developing true con- 
ceptions or general notions (2) in conversation or 
dialogue. It was not simply a logical mode of in- 
vestigating and expounding abstract truth; but a 
process, as well, by which truth was elicited and made 
effective, whether the result was positive instruction or 
conviction of ignorance. It was a process whose out- 
come depended upon insight, sympathy and tact, quite 
as much as upon logic. It was an ethical conference, 
the presiding spirit of which was the love of truth. 
Conversation was the natural outward form of it, both 
on account of the state of the Greek mind and Greek 
society at the time, and on account of the character 
(chiefly ethical) of the truth that was the principal 
subject of the Socratic investigation. . The truth was 
with the many; individualism in thought prevailed; 
interchange of opinion was necessary and natural; 
the Greeks were a talkative, social people; the raw 
material for ethical science or edification must be 
gathered and wrought up by dialogue or dialectic. 


is not an external addition to the mind; but is in part, 
at least, native to it, and is to be developed out of it.* 
This assumption, indeed, constituted a part of the 
doctrine of self-knowledge. Now sometimes the ideas 


that he by this art brought to the birth were not worth 
keeping and rearing, and must be “exposed” in true 


Spartan fashion, the only result of the birth being 
self-knowledge on the part of those relieved of their 
ideas. Sometimes, however, the ideas were sound 
and vigorous, and if well cared for might be reared 
into something really good. Accordingly, the Socratic 
dialectic was two-fold, destructive and constructive. 
On the whole, it was more frequently the former than 
the latter, with a net result, however, of something 
positive and enduring, as it needs only the one fact, 
Plato, the man and the philosopher, to show. If 
Critias and Alcibiades turned out badly, we are 
obliged to assume that it was not in them to do other- 
wise. 

Let us look a little more closely into the nature and 
effect of the Socratic dialectic. The most of those 
who were, willingly or unwillingly, subjected to it were 
unripe for the perception of truth in its naked form ; 
they could not appreciate logical distinctions, pure 
and simple, nor could they face plain fact. They 
were filled with false feelings and opinions, some of 
them stuffed with the learning of the Sophists, and 
were, in consequence, full of conceit. Before they 
could be brought to the perception of positive and 
constructive truth they needed to be relieved of 
their ignorance, their false sentiment, and conceit. 
Then they needed to be encouraged in their right 
opinions and their desire to know. These services 
Socrates eould perform for them thoroughly and well. 
The young man, for example, who was confident of 


*See Plato’s Meno., 81-83. 
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being just and of knowing what justice was, knew not 
what to make of himself, justice, or anything else after 
being obliged to contradict himself several times 
within a few breaths; the logical process of reductio 
ad absurdum had been performed upon him as well 
as his theories, and he simply desired to know himself 
better; to know how to make himself capable of un- 
derstanding what he had in vain labored long to under- 
stand. This is a Xenophontic* illustration of the des- 
tructive dialectic, by which a false general statement was 
overthrown by being shown to be inconsistent with an 
admitted general truth, or with well-known facts or 
instances. By the opposite process, the positive or 
constructive dialectic, some truth or right opinion held 
by the learner was confirmed, or élse some new truth 


brought to light; analysis, comparison, generalization 
and definition constituting the logical elements of the 
process. On the whole, the most valuable result of 
the Socratic dialectic was the reproduction, in those. 
engaged in the conferences, of the Socratic spirit,— 
modesty, the habits of circumspection, a sense of the 
differences or even contradictions in things, an intel- 
ligent desire for the truth, for wholeness of thought 


and character; what, in short, may be called a philo-. 


So much for the Socratic 
B. C. Burt. 


sophic frame of mind. 
method or propzedeutic. 


SEPTEMBER TWENTY-FIFTH. 


Perhaps in all this cruel, changeful world 
There may be some who hate this blessed day 
Because it brought them terror and dismay, 
Or from some seat of fortune found them hurled; 
Or some, with joy’s bright banner closely furled, 
May keep the day in sadness, giving way 
To grievous tears, that burn as deep today 
As when from sorrow’s source they first were whirled. 


Oh, you who hate the day, and speak it ill,— 
Be sure it brought a gem beyond all price; 
And you who weep, uncomforted, be still,— 
An angel came this day from paradise; 
Upon this day my dearest love was born— 
The rarest jewel day hath ever worn. 
Wm. 8. Lorp. 


SHORT DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 


V. 


ABOUT THE SON OF GOD. 


1. The idea that certain men were sons of God is 
common to all religions and nations. The heroes in 
the mythologies are generally sons either of gods or 
goddesses. In the religions we also find that their 
founders were born of virgins or in some other mirac- 
ulous way. 

2. The Old Testament, though it descends at times 


* See the Memorabilia, Book IV, Chap. II. Perhaps the happiest illus- 
tration of the Socratic dialectic, destructive and constructive, is the Meno 


of Plato. 


to the crude ideas of the mythologies, yet maintains, 
as a rule, a high conception of our relationship to 
God. 

3. The expression “the Son of Man” is found very 
often in the later prophets, and it is the term which 
Jesus most often applied to himself. Just what 
exact meaning he attached to it is difficult to say. 
He meant, there is little doubt, to imply that he was 
one with our humanity. 

4. This expression is never used by Paul in speak- 
ing of Jesus. He uses the words “Son of God.” 
The church has followed Paul and forgotten the Son 
of Man. 

0. In time the expression “Son of God” was re- 
versed so that we have in the stead ‘‘God the Son.” 
And as God the Son, the Christian church has wor- 


shipped Jesus, the Son of Man. 


6. But all through the New Testament there runs 
the idea that we all may become the sons of God. 
“Now are we the sons of God,” says John. But 
especially in the prayer of Jesus, in the gospel of 
John, chapter xvii., is the likeness between his son- 
ship and that of all men enforced. The deep truth 
underlying all Christian thought is that we are related 
by sonship to God. And the thought now manifest- 
ing itself is that in no sense is Jesus a son of God 
except as we all are or may become. 

7. Jesus was the Son of God in that he was the 
true Son of man. It is by becoming real sons of men 
that we are to become sons of God. 

Aupert WALKLEY. 


SMARTNESS AND BRIGHTNESS. 


La Rochefoucauld remarks that “ Everybody speaks 
well of his heart, but no one dares to speak well of his 
head.” But again he says, “ Everyone complains of 
the badness of his memory, but nobody of his judg- 
ment.” 

But why are we both unwilling to depreciate our 
judgment, and yet afraid to praise it? This double 
fact shows the real truth. If we were only afraid to 
praise our intelligence, it might be because mental 
power was ranked so low in the world that we wished 
not to seem to value what, by common consent, was 
disregarded. If, on the other hand, we were only 
unwilling to depreciate our intelligence, it might be 
because talent was ranked high by common consent. 
But if we are equally unwilling to praise it and to 
depreciate it, it must be because wit is ranked so very 
high that no one is willing to confess himself deficient 
in it, and yet no one dares pretend to it. Or express 
it thus: No one will confess inability because he 
does not admit it even to himself; and no one will . 
claim ability because he is afraid others will not 
admit it. There is great general admiration for 
smartness, brightness, quickness for “parts,” as they 
have been called immemorially. “He is very smart,” 
“How bright she is,””—these are the exclamations of 
high praise. But why should the quality called 
called “ brightness’ be ranked so high? Why should 


intellectual keenness be such a Cesar? Why, espe- 
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cially, should it keep all the rest ‘‘in servile fearful- abies, however it glimmer above many a self-with- 


ness?”’ Why, also, should we think it modest and 
proper to praise our hearts, saying that we are con- 
stant, faithful, loving, true; but on the other hand, 
presumptuous and intolerable to praise our heads, as 
to say that we are sagacious, capable, talented? If 
there be anything in the common opinion which, 
however brightness may receive social homage, does 
nevertheless lie secure and unalterable at the basis of 
human nature, the judgment, namely, that moral 
power and stability is far finer than intellectual bril- 
liancy, then it is saying a great deal more for our- 
selves to claim a grand heart than to claim a grand 


drawing star, is but a mere reflection, and we mistake 
it for a true source of light because of its perpetual 
repetition. ‘This lantern is the moon, and I the 
man in the moon; this thornbush my thornbush, and 
this dog my dog,” with a strong emphasis on the pro- 
noun my: | 

Well, dance on, smart masters, bright mistresses, 
dance along your way, flash, scintillate, speak your 
pretty wit, write your fine lines, shine and be bright. 
But however you speak, I’ll not listen to you when I 
wish wisdom; however you seem to lead, I'll not seek 


you when I wish to be comforted; and however you 


mind. Yet we do the one without the least feeling | shine, I’ll not go to you when I wish warmth. You 
of shame, and we are overpowered with the least} will be looked at, which will please you; you will be 


charge of doing the other. 
this is a fact very honorable to human nature. 
truth is that the greatest things are the most common 
things. Grand, wide, noble and loving hearts are 
common enough on every side, compared to the mere 


flashing of penetrative wit, to make it no shame if we | 


rank ourselves in a brotherhood of excellence which is 
so numerous. 

But truly, I am weary of smartness and of all the 
adulation which it excites from the thoughtless. It is 
but a flare of gas, which, against the peace and quiet 
of common sunshine, is but crimson and smoke. Think 
of the things which excite often but little attention, 
and yet are as much nobler than mere brightness as 
the heavens are large to contain the earth. Breadth 
of character, large sympathy, patience, which is 
appreciation of the value of things, reverence, which 
is appreciation of the value of other people, humility, 
which is a broad intelligence applied to oneself, and 
love, whether in that form of divine serviceableness 
which embraces humanity, or in that concentration 
which from individual devotion draws inspiration, 
strength and bliss—these are the glories of character. 
I think there is such a thing as a genius for loving. 
For aught I can see, it is as admirable as a genius for 
poetry, or music, or sculpture, or science; and men 
would bow to it even more than to those shining 
qualities, if it were not, thank God, both as common 
and as heavenly as the stars. 


Brightness easily may be and very often is accom- 
panied with great narrowness, with restricted interests 
and sympathies, with’a selfish life. It is self-confi- 
dent, vaulting into pulpits, seeking place, planning 
for notoriety, loving admiration rather than the quiet 
dignity of the work itself. Often it’ is united with a 
total lack of deference for superiority, whether of age 
or of attainment. This is very common with “smart” 
persons. They seem even to be unconscious of the 
presence of any superiority, however great, a trait not 
only shocking to taste and feeling, but fatal to pro- 
gress of mind. 

I say I am tired of brightness. 
Hippolyta of the Moon: 


I exclaim of it as 
“T am weary of this Moon; 


would he would change;” and I often wish to continue 
with Theseus: ‘‘ It appears, by his small light of dis- 
cretion, that he is in the wane; but yet in courtesy, in 
all reason, we must stay the time.” . For smart moon- 


Probably one reason of | talked of, which will please you more. 
The | not fit to lean on, because you are “ pithy.” 


' 
' 
' 
' 


| 


But you are 
You are 
too strongly intrenched at present in the foolish admi- 
ration of the world to care while I say soberly, that I 


regret the common admiration of the powers which 


really have the least grandeur in them, the shining 
qualities of wit, of expression, of literary aptitude, 
while the greatness and the patience of moral endow- 
ment sit unnoticed, but satisfied. Smartness, bright- 
ness,—pah! I own to an increasing ayersion for peo- 
ple of “ parts,” out of a growing liking for people who 
are whole. 


J. V. Brake. 
P. 5.—Since writing the above, I have read a curious 


and interesting article by Galton detailing some of 


his experiments on Psychometry, that is, the measure 
of the number and value of our mental processes. He 
says: “I found the purely verbal associations to con- 
trast forcibly in their rapid mechanical precision with 
the tardy and imperfect elaboration of highly gen- 
eralized ideas; the former depending on an elementary 
action of the brain, the latter on an exceedinly com- 
plicated one. It was easy to infer from thisthe near 
alliance between smartness and shallowness.” 


— ee —— —— 


(Correspondence. 


FROM MEADVILLE. 


Dear Uniry:—You are always welcome to our Study 
Table, whether in Boston or Meadville. You always 
wear a smiling face and speak in cheerful tones. You 
are not given to circumlocution. You aim at the 
“bull’s eye,” and if you don’t always hit it you come 
near enough to show you are a marksman. [I like 
your downright earnestness. I should call it Chris- 
tian earnestness, if you were not a leetle ticklish as to 
that particular form of religion. I like your curt, 
crisp way of putting things, even when I don’t agree 
with you. I like your motto. I like your “creed,” 
in your last number, February 1, only I should want to 
put “ We revere Jesus as the greatest of the historic 
prophets of religion” in small caps for emphasis, and 


change the “hope of immortality” into “assurance.” 
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But, as a whole, you have given in your creed a grand | taken right away from mine and my best sermon would 
string of affirmations. ibe cast into the shade, in short, laid on the shelf 
But I write to tell you about Meadville. Somehow | like a tract from the A. U. A. Even if they took 
you don’t seem to know much about us. But we still | home a sermon poorer than mine—a thing barely pos- 
live. The school established here did not die because | sible—still, even the poorer thing would divert the 
it was not removed to Cleveland. It still shows/| interest from mine. So, that on the whole, I was so 
comfortable signs of life. Brother Barber was wel-| selfish and egotistical, and had so good an opinion of my 
comed to his new professorship very cordially, and|own preaching, and was so anxious to have them get 
all is going on very much as if the “ vital spark” had | all the benefit from it, that I really did not think I 
not been quenched by the cold water thrown on it. A | liked the plan any way. What the people will think 
class of eight will graduate in June—a class of fine | about I don’t know. Having had my say, I hope they 
promise—several of whom have already had some) will do as they are a mind to, and they probably will, 
experience in preaching. Three young men have for they belong to the Western Conference. 
entered since the present term commenced. The| And now, dear Unity, one word for our Theologi- 
spirit of the school is admirable. eal School. Don’t forget that it still lives, and that 
Our little church, too, “The Independent Congre- | its great want is the same as at Cambridge, the want 
gational Church,” still lives. It is not large; never | of earnest, bright, religiously-consecrated young men, 
was. Obesity is not a disease to which the Unitarian | to come and take a full course of instruction for the 
church is much exposed. But some say we are grow- | Christian ministry. Have you not seen such, within 
ing. At all events the attendance is encouraging. | the sound of your voice, who are only waiting for the 
We hope to send something soon for the Western | encouraging word to come? Yours truly, 
Conference, though I fear it will not be much, for we | W. P. Trvpen. 
are having a good many expenses of our own just now.| Meapviiie, Feb. 10, 1885. 
Besides, our church has just sent $50 to the “Church | = : oes 
Loan Fund,” in addition to the $215 given to that. 
fund at Saratoga by members of our church. But. 


we shall do something, notwithstanding some of you | 
Western fellows keep kicking out of the Christian | 
traces, as if you thought the Christian name a 
disgrace. But we think you are better than you 
sometimes seem, and will kick in again by and by, if 
you are let alone. 


he Study able. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


In the department of biography, notwithstanding 
the many excellent books of that class which have 


As to that “Church Door Pulpit,” I don’t think we | been published lately, the new *life of Abraham Lin- 
like it well enough to enter on another year, as a/coln, the last work written by the late Isaac N. Arnold, 
church; though individuals may subscribe for reading | is the most notable books, or certainly one of the most 
and circulation on their own responsibility. I told notable, which has issued from an American press in 
the people the other Sunday that nearly all the tracts some time. 
which had come to us for circulation I had liked very| The subject is one that will for many years to come, 
much. Some of them were admirable. But a few of| be ever interesting to American readers—yes, to all 
them I did not like at all. I considered them very | English-speaking readers, and to historical students 
objectionable, and it seemed to me not “liberal” but | throughout the world. The sixteenth President of the 
irrational to hand to people at the church door a tract | United States, already enshrined in the hearts of his 
which taught exactly the reverse of what I had been | countrymen as the friend of the lowly and oppressed, 
preaching in the morning. If we wished to give | the downtrodden and enslaved; as one who had risen 
strangers an idea of what we believed, that was just straight from the honest yeoman life of the land, and 
the way not to do it, and repel them from the truth | who fully understood and appreciated the sturdy com- 
dear to our hearts.. I told them, moreover, that I mon-sense, honor and practical love of justice and fair 
should not say to what particular tracts I referred, as’ play existing deep down in the hearts of the American 
I was aware there was an eager desire on the part of people, has come by the cruel tragedy of his violent 
many to see and read everything deemed by anybody | and totally undeserved death at the hand of an assas- 
objectionable. I did not propose to assist their curi-| sin, to hold almost the place of a Patron Saint of the 
osity that way. Then I said, that in regard to the Great Republic in the eyes and thoughts of all; and 
plan itself, even if the printed documents were entirely | 80 for long ages, the story of his life, familiar to every 


unexceptional, and of the highest order, I did not 
know as I quite approved of it. For, when I preach 
one of my very best sermons, and. every man has his 
best, however poor the average, I wanted them to take 
that home with them, and talk it over in the afternoon, 
and again in the evening, with wife and children—to 
squeeze the orange and get out all the juice. 

Now if they took a better printed sermon home 
with them from the church, their thoughts would be 


one, will, like the life of the first president of the 
Republic always be read with reverent love and enthu- 
siastic admiration. 3 

Abraham Lincoln was thoroughly and wholly a 
product of American democratic civilization. He, as 
little as any man who in this century has risen to 
fame and elevation, owed nothing to the civilizations of 


*LivE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Isaac N. Arnold, Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., 1885. $2,50. ‘ 
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the old world; but as in the fulness of time the over- | the teal of mind which enabled him to conquer 
ruling Power, which makes for righteousness through- | difficulties which seem almost insurmountable, disad- 
out the world, is always sure to produce when needed, | vantages of early education, or lack of education, of 
the man who is to carry forward the great principles | poverty and social standing, and become one of the 
which make mankind nobler and more perfect, so in | foremost lawyers of his state, a man who never, except 
this era of the world’s history that Power brought in a certain uncouth roughness of outside appearance, 
forth Abraham Lincoln to effect the purposes for| showed any real deficiency of education, a man who 
which he lived and died; to carry out the complete | never lost his head, who was in all essentials one of 
emancipation of millions of his countrymen and make | nature’s noblemen, a true and kindly gentleman in all 
his native land in fact, as before it had been in name, | his thoughts and words and acts, a leader of the bar, 
the land of free men and free institutions forever. Mr. | loved and respected by all the best and wisest of his 
Arnold has told the story of the life of this great and state, a politician free from the ordinary blemishes so 
good man with a simple directness and power, which can | common to the class, a statesman in the true sense of 
not be too highly praised. Noone could have told it, all the word, without bigotry of opinion, but unswerving 
things considered, better. No one, it would be easy in his honor and convictions, and withal gifted with 
to believe, could have told it so well. He had long an eloquence always logical in its reasonings and 
been the intimate friend of Mr. Lincoln, he had met) always true in its sentiments and correct in its perfect 
him in the trial of cases in the courts of Lllinois, he | good taste. 
had stood with him in the arena of political life, up; Well might Edward Everett say of the beautiful 
to the time when the people of the United States| speech at Gettysburg: “Ah, Mr. President, how 
called him to be their chief magistrate; and during | gladly would I exchange all my hundred pages to 
all the years of his administration, amid the perils | have been the author of your twenty lines,” for who 
- and anxieties of a great civil war, when his patience | now remembers, or cares to remember, Everett's ornate 
and stedfastness, his faith in the cause he represented, | oration, while all Americans are familiar with what 
and in the people at whose head he was placed, and| Lincoln said at Gettysburg; and our children and 
his sound, common-sense convictions of duty were| our children’s children will be likely to be as familiar 
most sorely exercised and tried, no one was a more | with it as ourselves. 
intimate confidant and trusted adviser and friend| There are no more fitting words with which to close 
than he who has now written the life of the mar-|the notice of a book which should be read by all 
tyred President. Americans and should stand on the shelves of every 
Other writers will tell the same story with more elo- | library in the land, however small, in an honored 
quence of language and more purity of diction, it| Place, than those with which the book itself ends: 
may be, but none will do so with more true love and| “There is but one other name in American history 
sincere admiration than Mr. Arnold, who was so thor- | Which can be mentioned with his (Lincoln’s) as that 
oughly familiar with and so thoroughly appreciated |Of a peer—the name of Washington. Lincoln was 
the difficulties which constantly beset his hero’s path. |@8 pure, as just, as patriotic as the Father of his 
The story, then, could hardly fail to be well told;|country. He had more faith in the people, and was 
but it is far better told, I think, than even this inti-|™more hopeful for the future. Both have been so 
macy and friendship would justify one in expecting, | #8sociated with our own history, that time will only 
and places the author in high rank as a biographical | brighten the lustre of their fame.” ; 
historian, which will become more and more acknowl- Wm. Exior Furvess. 
eged as the book becomes generally read and known. 
For the work is not merely a life of Lincoln; it is ? 
also an excellent history of the slavery question and| THE FUTURE RELIGION OF THE WORLD. 
rise of the republican party, while, as giving a gen- 
eral view of the Rebellion, it is all the ordinary reader} Dzgar Unrry:—I have been reading your critique on 
could desire, and will add, I think, not a little to the| my “ Future Religion of the World.” Will you allow 
true understanding of that great historical episode, | me to say a few words thereanent ? 


in many respects. You express your warm sympathy with the views 

There is no use in recapitulating the events of Mr.| and intent of the book (which of course I am very 
Lincoln’s life in a review of the volume, these events | glad of), but at the same time you think it will be 
are generally familiar to all readers, but it is not, out- | nearly or quite “worthless” for the great object it has 
side of the state where Mr. Lincoln came to manhood | set before it, the unification of men’s hearts and minds 
and laid the foundations of his greatness, or outside |in a veritable world’s religion, “ because of the style 
the circle of those contemporaries who knew him per-|in which it is written.” You previously explain to 
sonally and whose numbers are rapidly diminishing,|some extent your objections to the style; it is, you 
generally known or realized how great a man he|say, “slashing.” By this I understand you to mean 
was in the more private paths of ordinary civil and| that it deals in assertions without proof. The im- 
professional life. Mr. Arnold’s work will help the peo- | mense extent of ground covered by the subject and its 
ple of the United States to learn what a powerful man | branches, rendered it impossible to adduce all proofs; 
Lincoln was, morally and intellectually, from the very | these had to be left to the individual studies of readers 
beginning of his life—to appreciate as never before 90 inclined, or else the limits could not have been 
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brought within ordinary readable compass; the proofs 
in full would have swelled it to seven or eight volumes. 

You adduce as an instance of assertion without 
proof—the name Kish’n, which I say is in Arabic the 
equivalent of Krishna. For the proof of this you 
need only have looked at my foot note under same 
page, where I quote Baddoni, the author of the 
Arabic work “ Muntakhab at Tawarikh,” containing a 
history of the Arabic-speaking Muhammadan Emper- 
or of India, Akbar. Throughout this work, Badaoni, 
who was in the best possible position to know the 
Arabic for Krishna, gives that name as “ Kish’n,” e.- 
actly the Hebrew name of the river or brook called 
Kishon in the Bible. I do not see how any more 
could be said or need be said to prove that Kish’n is 
the Arabic for Krishna, unless any one had disputed 
that fact (of which I have not yet heard). Will you 
kindly insert in Unity a quotation of this note, to show 
that, in this instance at least, I have not made asser- 
tion without adducing proof? 

If, as you say, you sympathize with the great object 
of “ Future Religion,” would it not help that object 
to help the circulation of the book? The contrary 
effect will, it seems to me, be produced by proclaiming 
it “ worthless.”” It might as well be read, surely, and 
let it have a chance to do its best for that great and 
holy object. 

I am, sir, your appreciative reader, and the author 


of “ Future Religion.” T. Lioyp StTan ey. 
3711 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1885. 


| We still think that an author who can coolly assume the 
identity of Jehovah and Jove, as names, and identify Adam 
with Manu and make him the author of the Vedas and leader 
of the Aryan invasion of India will lose the confidence of so 
many of his readers that the usefulness of his book will be 
almost destroyed by his assumptions, notwithstanding his good 
intentions and high aims.—D. N. U., Reviewer. | 


THe Rexicious Aspect oF PuiLosopuy. A Critique of 
the Bases of Conduct and of Faith, by Josiah Royce, Ph. 
D., Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. It is im- 
possible to do justice to this book in the limits permitted us 
here. We are greatly mistaken if it has not a significant 
part to play in future discussions of religion and ethics. 
Not many books have thus far been produced, in this coun- 
try at least, so suggestive, so stimulating, so scholarly. It 
has long been apparent that any real contributions to philo- 
sophy must come from men no longer dominated either by 
the letter or spirit of orthodoxy. This taint, manifested 
alike in its subserviency to ecclesiastical traditions and in its 
extreme reactions from them, has vitiated a vast amount of 
the thinking of our time. Now while our author says, “ he 
has no present connection with any visible religious body, 
and no sort of desire for any such connection,” yet 
whoever looks into it to find “ blank negations” will be dis- 
appointed. It pierces with merciless thrusi many of the 
shams and platitudes of modern philanthrophy and be- 
lief. It shows what “illusions of selfishness’’ be under 
the forms of pity, sympathy, gratitude- and other names 
for altruism. It exposes the falsity of that natural Dual- 
ism of which Hamilton makes so much; the emptiness of 
Spencer’s unknowable; the inadequacy and finiteness of 
Harrison’s deified Humanity. Yet the work is intensely 
serious and constructive, and it gives a sanction to right 
so solemn, and an object of worship so high, that he must 
be insensible indeed, who follows the argument to the end, 


simple classical beauty. 
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and does not feel the force of the appeal contained in it, 
that every man shall behold goodness and truth as the 
supreme realities. There are many pages scattered through 
the work which we should be glad to quote here for their 
Many illustrations have an apt- 
ness that will make them long remembered. And yet it 
is no book for a dull or idle hour. Well as the work has 
been done by the writer, there is something for the reader 
to do. We fear the class is not yet large of those who 
are prepared for such productions. But for those who 
are, the gaining of this volume will be a veritable event. 


The book is encouraging, and the classis growing. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $2.00. 3.0. L. 
THe SHapow oF JoHN Wauuace. A novel. By L. 


Clarkson. A writer hitherto unknown, if we mistake not, 
has offered to the public this novel, inspired, as he says, by 
Robert Browning, dedicated to the poet, and introduced by 
a quotation from “The Ring and the Book.” Onur atten- 
tion was first called to the book by a somewhat satirical 
notice in an exchange, which suggested that the work might 
be favorably received by a certain Browning society in Eng- 
land of which the editor had heard. Believing, as we do, in 
Browning and Browning societies, we formed high anticipa- 
tions of the book, and they have not been disappointed. The 
literary style is exqusite and the character-painting is thor- 
oughly artistic. White, Stokes & Allen, New York. $1.00. 
C. H. K. 


A New Easter Service. Arranged by Rev. H. G. Spaul- 
ding. The order of service is one which includes responsive 
reading suitable to the occasion, with Easter-day carols and 
hymns of a simple and joyful character. It is a service par- 
ticularly rich in music, as it contains nine different songs of 
varying purpose—prayerful, thoughtful, or sprightly—alter- 
nating with readings, recitations, and other exercises. Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, Boston. 5 cents; 50 copies, 
$2.00; 100 copies, $3.50. This, in connection with the 
Easter Service prepared by Mr. Blake, and sold by the 
Western Unit. 5. 8. Soc’y either in separate form or bound 
in “ Unity Festivals,” ought to meet the wants of all our 
churches. E. T. L. 


Lamps AND Patus. A volume of sermons for children. 
By Rev. T. T. Munger. An admirable series of sermons, 
clear and simple enough in style to come home to any bright 
child, yet none the less thoughtful and rational. The author 
wisely avoids most of the disputed subjects over which he 
has shown such a mastery in his book, “The Freedom of 
Faith,” and preaches to the children upon the truths of divine 
love and human life that reach above and below the creeds. 
The result is a book which orthodox and liberal alike may 
unite in praising. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00. 

CO H. K. 

The following books have been received too late for notice 
in the present number: 

Tue Founpation oF Deatu.—A Study of the Drink Question. 
By Axel Gustafson. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co., 1885. 12mo., 


pp- 600. $2.00. 
Tue Exvevator.—By W. D. Howells. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. Chicago: 8S. A. Maxwell & Co., 1885. Cloth. 


32mo. 50 cents. 

Famous Women: Harrrer Martrngau.—By Mrs. F. Fenwich 
Miller. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1885. 16mo., pp. xii., 304. 
$1.00. 

FLaTLAND.—A Romance of Many Dimensions, By A. Square. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1885. 16mo., pp. 155. 75 cents. 

Dappy Darwin’s Dovecor.—A Country Tale. By Juliana 
Horatio Ewing. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1885. 35 cents. 
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Tue Drevomatic History or THE WAR FOR THE a 
Being the fifth volume of the works of William H. Seward. 
Edited by George E. Baker. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1884. 8vo., pp. 634. 

BACCALAUREATE Sxermons.—By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D. Boston: D. Lathrop & Co., 1885. 16mo., pp. 292. 


left his old religious associates, and joined a Baptist 
church, and for a long time waged noisy and vehe- 
ment war on all opposed to the peculiar tenets of that 
religious denomination. 


A Memortrat or Rev. Warren H. Cupwwortn.—By his sis- 
ter. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., 1885. 16mo., pp. 380. 


Little Unity. 


LETTER TO BABY. 


——— 


Wee, darling bairnie, 

Have you come from some heavenly land 
To our earthly home; 

Guided to us by an angel hand? 
Did the angel tell you 

All would be joy—today—tomorrovw ; 
Thatin this earth life 

No sadness comes, nor sin, nor sorrow ? 
Could he thus bring you 

To the evil of life unknowing; 
No word of advice 

On its dangerous paths bestowing ? 
He did not tell you 

Of life’s struggles, its toil, its duty, 
Else this guileless face 

Would be shorn of its dimpled beauty. 
Ah, well! He knew best. 


Blissfully trust; while childhood’s sweet years 


Glide happily on, 

Unclouded by hot, remorseful tears. 
Full soon come the ills, 

Temptation, and sadness, and sorrow. 
Live your joyous to-day; 

Far off be the anxious to-morrow. 
But, listen, sweet babe; 

The misery of a life of sin 
Comes but to who will, 

Who will to heaven may enter in. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb., 1885. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Early in this century, a poor cobbler, living in Cin- 
cinnati, whom for convenience’ sake we shall call 
The eldest, James, was 


McDowell, has had two sons. 
a quick-witted fellow, fond of study and of argument. 


The father saved and for years denied himself of 


Presently he became exceedingly troubled on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which he found difficult to 
comprehend. Again he argued, read, ran hither and 
thither in search of some satisfactory theory that 
wovld solve the great mystery. Not succeeding, he 
left the Baptists, and not being able to find any denom- 
ination to suit him, started a sect of his own, the dis- 
tinctive character of which was a peculiar mode of 
conducting service. 

Until the end of his life he remained a dogmatist, 
belligerent, intolerant; an insatiate talker—the “fight- 
ing man of the church.” In his home he wasirritable 
and selfish, neither preaching nor practising Christ’s 
love and charity—for he had never had depth of piety 
enough to study to make them a part of his daily life. 

His brother, John, being a dull boy, received but 
little education, and was taught his father’s trade. He, 
too, professed to be a Christian. He sought to make 
his religion a part of his daily life, and through its 
influence on his own mind became a steady, skilful 
workman, was affectionate and cheerful to his wife 
and children, and a kind neighbor. 

When his father grew old and helpless he took 
refuge at John’s fireside. A blind sister of his wife 
also found shelter there. A little later a cousin died, 
leaving two orphan children. John’s loaf was small, 


but his heart was big enough to take them in. They 
came home to him. 
It was a happy, hard-working family. Hischildren 


and his adopted children grew up and went out to do 
honest christian work in the world. His father, after 
a peaceful old age, died, blessing his boy. Neighbors 
and townsmen brought their disputes to “ Honest 
Jack McDowell” to settle. 

In a word, the cobbler made real in his everyday 
life the teaching of his master. In his poor home and 
shop his light so shone before men that men honored 
the God in whom he trusted. 

These men are both dead, but there example remains 
to teach us the difference between true and false 
Christianity. Youth’s Companion. 


Way we Catu tHe Cat “ Puss.”—Did you ever think 
why we call the cat puss? A great many years ago 
the people of Egypt worshiped the cat. They 
thought the cat was like the moon, because she was 
more active at night, and because her eyes change, 
just as the moonchanges, which is sometimes full and 


many things that he might keep his son at school, and 
then at college, in the hope, as he said, “of hearing 
him wag his tongue at thebar.” But while at college 
James made a profession of religion, joined the Metho- 
dist church and studied for the ministry. 

“I will adopt no doctrine until I fully understand 
it,” was his maxim. 

So after a while he took up the subject of imersion, 
read countless books, sought advice on all sides, and 
talked—talked—talked on the subject, Finally he 


sometimes a bright little crescent, or half moon, as we 
say. Did you ever notice pussy’s eyes, to see how 
they change? So these people made an idol with a 
cat’s head, and named. it Pasht, the same name they 
give to the moon, for the word means the face of the 
moon. ‘That word has been changed to pas or puss, 
the name which almost every one gives to the cat. 
Puss and Pussy-cat are pet names for kitty every- 
whefe. But few knew that it was given to her thou- 


sands of years ago.—Harper’s Young People, 
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affairs; but with the Unitarian idea of | to May at the residences of different mem- 
the sacredness of this world and its af-| bers. One meeting each month has been 


fairs a single organization would be pre- | given to considering Unitarian or religious 
ferable. We commend this simple basis | topics. Last year the alternate meetings 
of union of this parish constitution. ‘“We)| were devoted to literary subjects; this 
unite to promote the true worship of God year to social science, sanitary reform, 
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C. D. B. Mits, of Syracuse, passed 
through Chicago on the 2d inst., en route | 
to Council Bluffs. 


; 
; 


and welfare of mankind.”’ 


that continues to deepen the life of that 


$. B. Stewart. 
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Lynn, Mass.—The death of Rev. J. G. 
Forman will carry peculiar sadness and 


awaken tender memories to the earnest 
little church at Alton in this State, where 


' 


years ago he labored with an efficiency | 
| 


church to this day. The Unitarian 


’ 


church at this place has a Tuesday even- 
ing service of studies in Dante, and an- 
nounces a course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures by Rev. E. H. Hall, of Cambridge, 


M. J. Savage, of Boston, and the pastor, 


Los ANGELOos, Cau.—Rev. J. H. Allen, 
writing to the Register, speaking of the 


liberal movement here, says: “The call 
is issued to ‘ Unitarians, Universalists, 


Swedenborgians, and Progressive Friends, 


with all who may be disposed to build up | 


here a liberal and unsectarian church’; 


and the name of the movementis not ‘ Uni- | 
tarian,’ but ‘ Unity.’” 
hint that there is a fellowship yet possible 
larger, finer, more sacred, than has yet 


This is another 


been realized by the name ‘“ Unitarian.” 
Towards that high mark we press for- 
ward. If, when it is recalled it will be 


then called Unitarian, as we expect, we 


Yonkers, N. Y..—_We are glad to see 
that J. Heddzeus, of the last Meadville 
class, has been called to the pastorate of 
the First Unitarian church here. | 


CLEVELAND, O.—F. L. Hosmer is south 
for a month resting, and W. C. Gannett 
occupies the bachelor chambers during the | 
week and the Unity pulpit on Sunday. 
It must be hard for the Cleveland friends | 
to know whetber they want their pastor to | 
stay away another Sunday or not. They | 
ought to be “happy with either, were 
t’ other dear charmer away.” | 


Denver.—The Unity Church of this 


will be glad; if not, we will like then, as 
now, the Unitarian thing better than the 
Unitarian name. ‘ 


MitwavKEE.—The Wisconsin Humane 


public charities, and the like. ' The at- 
tendance has usually been between thirty 
and forty. At each session the subject 
for consideration is introduced in a paper 
by one of the members, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. The society has made 
something of a beginning in postoffice 
mission work. Financially, it is for the 
present confining itself to home work, and 
will undertake the furnishing of the new 
church edifice which is to be completed 
this spring. We are indebted for these 
particulars to the Secretary, Miss Mary 
E. Hawley, 61 Montgomery street. 


W HAT IS THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ?— 
This question is admirably answered in a 
slip issued by the Civil Service Reform 
Association, No. 4 Pine street, New York. 
Send for a lot of them and do missionary 

work with them: 


WHAT INTEREST HAS A POOR MAN IN THE RE- 
FORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE?! 

Every interest. He has a personal in- 
terest in the first place, because he is not 
necessarily incompetent in consequence 

of being poor, and he has a nght to a 
chance for appointment if he wishes it. 

He has a personal interest, because if 

not competent himself, his son, educated 
in the public school, may readily become 
so. 
He has a personal interest, because re- 
form means lower taxes, and the poor man 


have been 


Society, of which Rev. G. E. Gordon is | 
president and Mrs. Gordon the efficient | 
secretary, has issued a leaflet giving a 
summary of its work for the past three 
years, from which we are pleased to see 
that while the horse is not neglected the. 
child is not forgotten, as is sometimes the | 
danger with these societies. 196 horses | 

interceded for with cruel | 
drivers; 138 have been given a vacation; 


pays his full share of taxes in house rent, 
and food and clothing, and everything 
that he uses. 

He has a personal interest, because it 
is the interest of every citizen that the 
business of the government shall be well 
and honestly managed. 

He has a personal interest, because the 
politician who is trying to feather his own 
nest is always the worst enemy of the 


and 25 have been mercifully hastened to 


place issuesa circular calling attention to 
themany activities and obvious prosperity | the happy grazing-ground in horse Hea- 
of the society. It has equipped itself with : ven by the bullet; but 613 children have 
church parlors in a block adjoining the been rescued; 51 of them have been pro- 
church, has a Unity Club, Ethical Class, | Vided with homes; 108 persons have been 


Woman's Auxilliary Conference, Sunday 
Kindergarten, and a public reading- 
roomalwaysopen. Letallother churches | 
go and do likewise. 


Ayer, Mass.—The announcement of 
this parish for 1885 at hand, shows thor- 
ough organization. It is of the old-fash- 
ioned sort, the parish and church form- 
ing a wheel within a wheel. Under the 
old theology we can see how this double- 
barreled arrangement was necessary, the 


prosecuted for cruelty to children; and 
54 girls have been rescued from lives of | 
shame. Send to Mrs. G. E. Gordon, | 
secretary, 451 Broadway, Milwaukee, for 
this and other material that will show you | 
how much one society can do towards” 
bringing about the kingdom of God. 


Srracuse, N. Y.—The local branch of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference send 
us their programme for the current year. 
This society was organized in March, 


saints forming the one body, needing the 
help of the sinners to manag secular 


1883, since wifich time it has held fort- 


citizen, while pretending to be his friend, 
and the Reform of the Civil Service 
means the destruction of the Boss. 

He has a personal interest, because no 
other reform is safe, or can even be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, until Reform of the 
Civil Service has been secured. 


HOW CAN ONE LEARN MORE ABOUT THIS MOVE- 
MENT? 
By addressing the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Reform Association, No. 4 
Pine St., New York. 


Cuicaco.—The C. W. U. A. met at the 
Church of the Messiah Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 26. Topic: “The Best Method 
of Propagating Unitarianism.” The 
leader, Miss Roberts, gave a very able 


‘nightly meetings each year from October 


paper. She said that our missionary work 


wm wo oe 
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thus far has been too spasmodic, lacking : cellent preachers, Roberts and Collier. the services for the year, save three ex- 
the strength that comes from consolidated | If you will pardon the personal allusion, changes. The Bible class will probably 
effort. There has been a lack, also, of |I would like to tell you of my great de- | have to take the church proper soon to 


well grounded convictions, and, perhaps, of 
emotion. Women who can speak readily 
and well upon literary subjects, are 
unable to voice their feelings for want of 
training. We want more heart in our 
work but we want it governed by the 
head. The strongest arm of Woman's 


, 


light and joy in my “new birth,” out of | find ample accommodation. The Sunday- 
“ orthodoxy ” into “ Curistianity.” For | school has adopted the custom of holding 
twenty years I officiated as a minister at | four concerts annually, and these series 
the orthodox altar. I was strictly obe- | always crowd the house. 

dient to my convictions of truth, but no| The “ Unity Club,” organized by Mr. 
one can describe the fear I experienced |Hayward the year before, has been re- 


lest my human blunders would drive | organized with one hundred and ten mem- 


work at present, is the P. O. Mission; but | many souls to perdition. I now rejoice | bers, and holds bimonthly meetings, al- 
we must not content ourselves with send- | that I can trust God in the darkness that ternating with literary and musical, social 
ing tracts. They must be accompanied | must necessarily attend all nations of re- | aud dramatic evenings. A course of fine 


by the right-hand of fellowship, which in 
some way the receiver must be made to 
feel. The women now find themselves 
thrust to the front of this work, and it 
was hoped they would respond to the 


carry it on until it shall spread all over 
the land, for we have a religion for the 
masses if we can only learn how to reach 
them. 

The paper was followed by an interest- 
ing discussion and the attendance was 
large. Mrs. C. G. THomas, Sec’y. 


—Unity church was young again last 


Sunday when Robert Collyer stood once 


more behind the pulpit, a very king on his 
throne. Everybody was there, and hymns 
were sung, tears were shed, babes were 
baptized, and souls uplifted, as of old. 
The shaking hands that followed neces- 
sitated a larger meeting than the preach- 
ing. When Robert Collyer comes to Chi- 
cago, he comes to his own, and is known 
by them. 


Kansas Crry.—The Unitarian cause in 
Kansas City is worthy of notice just at 
this time. The excellent influence of 
Rev. D. N. Utter, who labored for several 
years to lay the foundation for liberal 
Christianity among us, is now manifest in 
the abundant harvest made ready for Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, who proves himself 
to be an able reaper. Brother Collier is 
very much devoted to his work, and com- 
mends himself to the thinking public, as 
a ‘good minister of Jesus Christ.” We 
are fed and delighted with his sermons. 
Arrangements are in progress to erect a 
large and beautiful house of worship. 
Among the evidences of Unitarian influ- 
ence in this city, is the movement under 
the leadership of Rev. J. E. Roberts. He 
was for several years pastor of the lead- 


| Kansas City, Feb. 26, 1885. 
needs and not let the wave ebb again, but | 


! 


| 


ligion. True rest and peace come only | lectures is annually held. Besides this, 
by casting off the burdens of error. _the Ladies’ Society hold monthly suppers 
Yours, in the vestry several months in the year, 
S. D. Bowker. (and give special entertainments to the 
children; and on Washington’s birthday 
| there is usually a dramatic entertainment 
Fatt River, Mass.—We are glad to| and supper or “garden party,” as this 
secure from a correspondent the following | Year, to make money. 
account of the affairs of the Unitarian}; The Unity Club meetings are for the 
Society at this place. We wish other | most part free to members. There has 
societies would report. The sociefy is the | been formed during the year a branch of 


‘only Liberal church in a city of 55,000) the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, which 


inhabitants, and has had a checkered for- | 18 for the most part a literary club, and 
tune, and not the prosperity it deserves. | has a fine prospect of growth and useful- 
It started on its career a little over fifty ness. It has for its membership some of 
years ago, with Rev. Dr. Briggs, then the best members of the society. Our 
fresh from the Divinity school, as its | “ Pussy Willow Club,” composed of chil- 
pastor. Among other ministers the society dren, mostly little girls of the Sunday- 
has had Rev. Samuel Longfellow, Rev. J. | school, has had one year’s existence, and 
F. W. Ware, the last pastor having boen will be a regular institution. It held a 
Rev. M. Hayward, now at South Boston. | fair of its own handiwork, at which it made 
The present incumbent, Rev. A. J. Rich, | about $60, one-fourth of which was sent 
has been the minister for one year, and | to the Children’s Mission in Boston; the 
the society seems to be settling down to | rest was devoted to ch .irs and sofa for the 
real business. Tne Sunday-school, C. C.| vestry. Another club in the Sunday- 


Roundsville, superintendent, has made its | School has been formed, composed of older 


average attendance 64 per cent. larger 
than the previous year, and the pastor’s 
class has increased from about half-a-dozen 
to fifty-five—forty being present at a time 
—with a constant increase from week to 
week. The congregation has increased a 
little over 50 per cent. by actual count 
of the sexton, and there is an increased 
interest in the regular service. A new 
departure has been an evening service, 
which was held thirty-eight evenings, 
besides vespers six times, averaging one 
hundred and twenty-one persons. 

The vestry was, at the beginning of the 
year, put in parlor order, with carpet, 
chairs, pictures, piano, and plenty of gas 
light. The service was conducted with a 
voluntary chorus choir, responsive service, 


girls, and it will give entertainments for 
the aid of the Ladies’ Society entertain- 
ments. : 

The pastor is trying to bring in the 
laymen of the society to conduct evening 
| Services, in their turn, and the beginning 
of this new order took place February 21, 
when a “ patriotic service,” conducted by 
Hon. Milton Reed, ex-mayor, who gave 
an address on the “Character of the Pil- 
| grims.” 

To this exterior, cheerful outlook there 
should be added the fact that more and 
‘more are the people becoming united and 
‘efficient in carrying on the affairs of the 
‘society, and its future is something the 
earnest workers and the loyal and true 
| are looking forward to with interest and 


ing Baptist church of this place, but has | and a talk or extemporaneous lecture of hope. The Channing Conference will 
been made to see the way of truth more | thirty minutes, the whole service occupy-| meet with this society next April. 


clearly, and is now preaching to the, 


‘People’s church” with much accept- 
ance. He is a ripe thinker and eloquent 
preacher, and is very popular in his 
present movement. His faith and judg- 
ment are fully with us, and it is quite 
probable, that at no distant day, his 
present congregation will ripen into a 
fully recognized Unitarian society. We 
have room enough here for both these ex- 


ing an hour, subsequent to which 
the entire congregation was invited to 
spend a half-hour in a quiet, social way. 
This was also a new feature, and has 
proved a most excellent thing by way of 


were of a practical character, with now 


cultivating acquaintance and making the 
service attractive. The subjects discussed | 


- 
| 


Unity Short Tracts, 


} 


A NEW SERIES. 


Price: 100 for 40 cents. 


m4 . . Ps ady: “ l ,” ’ > 
and then a doctrinal question, and topics Ro Ready: “A Blessing on the Day,” by W 
of the times. The pastor conducted all | Unity Office, 136 Wabash Ave., 


- + Chicago. 
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Announcements. 


To the Churches of Illinois. 


DeAR BRETHREN AND Sisters :—You 
who read the Register and Unrry have 
observed the timely appeals recently made 
by Secretaries Reynolds and Sunderland 
for contributions to the treasuries, res 
tively, of the A. U. A. and the W. U.C. I 
trust you have taken these appeals to 
heart, and have already nded, or are 
about to respond, with substantial aid to 
these calls. At the same time I would 
ask you to bear in mind the claims of 


your own state “fraternity.” Your con- 
ference, at its last session at Monmouth, 
again assumed the responsibility of the 
missionary work inaugurated the pre- 
vious year. Appeals have been sent to 
you, asking you to contribute towards the 
support of this work, which cannot be 
carried on without your aid. Already 
nearly half the year has elapsed. The 
A. U. A. has nobly redeemed its promise 
of help, but our home churches are yet 
far in arrears. This delay greatly in- 
creases the difficulties of systematic and 
well planned missionary activity. Shall 
we not feel the obligation to stand by our 
guns, and make our state conference 
thoroughly strong and efficient ? 

Do not pass this appeal on to your 
neighbors or regard it as addressed to 
some other church than yours. IJt is to 


you. Contributions should be sent as 
early as possible to the treasurer, C. E. 
Switzer, Galesburg, Il. 
JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary of the Fraternity of I. L. R. F. 


Wanted— Unitarian Reviews. 


Any person willing to dispose of the 
fullowing numbers of the Unitarian Re- 
view, may hear of a purchaser by address- 
ing this office : 

1874, Jan., Feb., July, Aug., Sept., 
Oct., Dec. 

1875, Feb., March, April, June, July. 

1876, April, May, June. 

1879, March, June, July, Aug., Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dee. 

1880, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 

1881, Jan., June. 

1882, Jan., Feb., March, April, May, 
June, July, Aug. 

1883, May, Nov., Dec. 


Notice. 


Notice is hereby given that at the an- 
nual meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society in May, 1885, an 
amendment to the by-laws will be pro- 

posed, to provide that the day for the 
Sosaioe monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall hereafter be Mouday, in- 
stead of Thursday, as at present. 

E. T. Lzonarp, Sec’y, 


LIBERAL BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Channing’s Complete Works. Centen- 
nial edition (English). Paper, 848 pages. 
Number of copies limited. as, 25 cents; 
by mail, postage prepaid . vee 

Theodore Parker. A Bisiosuses of mations 
pertaining to religion. With an Introduc- 
tion _ O. B. pansy as Net, $1.20; he 
mail . 1 31 

Rese fon the World ot “Matter and 
the World of Man. Selected from Notes of 
Mr. Parker’s unpublished Sermons, by 
Rufus Leighton. Net, $1; by mail......... 1 ll 

Orville Dewey. New and complete edition 
of his works. 816 pages. Net, $1; by mail.. 1 19 

Beliefs about the Bible. By Minot J. Sav- 


. 8 35 


age. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. 89 
|The Morals of Evolution. By Minot J. 

Savage. Net, 80 cents; by mail............ 88 
What is the Bible. By J. T. Sunderland. 

Wie, GS GOES GH THRE). ccc ccd cocstccseccs se 87 
Christian History in its three great 

periods. By Joseph H. Allen. I. Early 


Christignity. II. The Middle Age. III. Mod- 

ern Phases. Three volumes. Price per set, 

eR Se Ae ce 0.5.60 cn dbdiwnsadiscce<cc te 3 25 
Martin Luther. A study of the Reforma- 

tion. By Edwin D. Mead. Net, $1; by mail 
The Bible for Learners. Three volumes. 

Price per set, net, $4.80; by mail............ 5 16 
Poems of Sir John Bowring. A memo- 

rial volume, with memoir of the author. 


1 07 


Cloth, gilt edges, 267 pages. Net, 70 cents; 
ES ee rae eS a ee 75 

Robert Collyer. Nature and Life. A vol- 
ume of sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail...... 1 29 

The Life That Now Is. A volume of 
sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail.............. 1 29 


The Simple Truth. A home book. 
18mo., full gilt. Net, 80 cents. By mail. 85 
The Doom of the Majority. By Samuel 
J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register. 
hs EE TT io ce Bane wg oe 56 
Frances Power Cobbe. Darwinism in 


Morals, and other Essays. Net, $1.60; by 
GE 6 Stabs oo Ghheds bade cndh0d 460d debe boca cc 1 70 


The Peak in Darien. An octave of essays. 
eS Bt wins cb bh dads 6640 keGa ed ch 1 30 
James Freeman Clarke. The Ideas of 
the Apostle Paul. Net, $1.20; by mail.. 1 30 
Faith and Freedom, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. Net, $1.20; by mail.............. 1 30 
Ezra Abbot, D.D. The Authorship of the 


Fourth Gospel: External Evidences. Cloth, 
8vo., 104 pp. Net, 60 cents; by mail........ 67 


W. C. Gannett. A Year of Miracle. A 
Poem in Four Sermons. 18mo., cloth, full 
gilt. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. ecenese 85 
The same. ——- cloth. Net, 40 enue 
by mail. . 43 


H,. M,. Stannune. The Dacaiing Genstn 
or Creation Never Ceasing. 18mo., cloth, 
full gilt. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. 84 


«*s it should be noticed that in the aleve list we 
have given, not the “publishers’ retail prices,” but 
the much lower prices at which we will sell the 
books to those calling in person or ordering by mail. 
Mail orders are especially solicited. 


HE EARLY SERMONS OF PROF. DAVID 
SWING. Subjects: A Broad Orthodoxy, In- 
fluence of Democracy on Christian Doctrines, The 
Joyful Sunday, Soul-Culture, A Missionary Religion, 
The World’s Great Need, The Gradual Decline of 
Vice, A Religion of Words, The Value of Yesterday, 
Variation of Moral Motive, Christianity a Life, Old 
Testament Inspiration, Salvation and Morality, The 
Woman’s Temperance Revival. Number of copies 
limited Cloth, 8vo., 144 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
post-paid. THE COLEGROVE BooK Co., 135 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


HE TWO TEMPTATIONS. 
Rev. Edward H. Hall, Minister of the First 
: Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Published by Tue Coug- 


A SERMON BY 


GROVE Book Co., 1385 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Price, 
5 cents. 


THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and 

treats every subject with directness and fear- 

less independence, from the modern liberal point of 
view. 


EDITORS: 
W.J.POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 
Higgi LD. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Moncure D. Conway, 
George Jacob olyoake, D. B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 

E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 
Robert C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 
uttle 

The Index isa paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 


ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 


justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 


_aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 


| free. 


purpose in society and in the individual; to substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianiem for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


Terms: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies sent 


Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 
able to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


44 Boylston 8*., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SECRET OF THE EAST: 


The Origin of es ‘itins Religion 
and the Significance of its 
Rise and Decline. 
By FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 


Published by The Index Association. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, #1. 


“The work covers a great amount Of critical and 
historical ground independently of the Buddhistic 
analogies ; it is in fact a vigorous, uncompromising 
outline of Christian history, with all the weakness 
and wickedness mercilessly d into daylight. * 
* The case against the Christian Church isa mar- 
vellously strong one. The superstitions and miser- 
ies of mediwvalism, the woes, tortures, burnings, 
raking and brutalities accomplished in the name of 
Christianity, are set in blackest array. The Nature- 
worship of the pagan Greeks and Romans is set in 
contrast. Nor is Dr. Oswald very generous in admis- 
sion of improvement in contemporary Christianity. 
To him, it is a hurtful supernaturalism, impeding 
science, diffusing pessimism, promoting hypocrisy, 
and repressing the physical nature. His book is 
remarkably well written, brilliantly concise in style, 
and, aside from its special theories, of considerable 
scientific and historic value.”»— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress B. F. UNDERWOOD, 44 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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SuUROPFrS._ 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New 
York in April, May, June and July by First-class 
steamships. 

Special Tourist’s Tickets for Individual 
Travelers at reduced rates, by the best routes 
for pleasure travel. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with maps, contains full 
particulars; by mail for ten cents 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y., or 

106 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 


SAMPLE ROSE 250, with Oat, 


Oc, Order now, W.B.Reed,Chambersburg,Pa,. 


Busi Notice 

A Good Reputation. | 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been before the | 
public many years, and are everywhere acknow!l- | 
edged to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. | 
Mrs. 8. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., says: “Ihave 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath. | 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and 


Bronchial Affections. Price, 25 cents. For sale. 
everywhere, and only in boxes. | 


A Superior Business College. | 


An institution that is a credit to Newark, New Jer- 
sey, is Coleman’s Business College. The spectacle 
of over 300 students engaged in practical business 
studies is the best evidence of the College's prosper- 
ity. Nearly every State in the Union is represented. 
They came from as far North as Upper Canada, and 
as far West as Kansas. Every State South has a num- 
ber of scholars in this tnstitution. The annual cata- 
logue of the College has just been issued, and will 
arrest the attention of all who see it. It consists of 
elghty well printed, handsomely illustrated pages, 
on fine paper, with an illuminated cover, making one 
of the handsomest things of its kind ever issued. 
The catalogue well represents the enterprise of the 
college, which has met with the greatest success un- 
der the management of Messrs. Coleman & Palms. 


JAMESPYLES, 
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PEARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 
Washing and Bleaching 
In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


VES LAB TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
ota a and eas universal satisfaction. No 


family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
—uernes ed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bearsr the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


TELECRAPHY. 


2. 000 ) YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN have learned 


a aes spores 
our school, and are work 


and TRAIN ‘DISPATCHERS pote i. kg We re- 
ceive many letters like the fullowing: 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul R. R. Co., 
Train Dispatcher’s Office, Green Bay, Wis. Jan. 27, 1885. 
Valentine Bros. : 
Dear Sirs—Twelve years ago I entered your school as 
a student,and remained three months,and since that 
time I have been in the employ ofthe Chicago Milwaukee 
& St. Paul R. R. Co., about four years, and of this Com- 
pany seven years, the last four of which I have Leld my 
present position. I now have twenty-five or thirty of 
your ar Gueeuaaes on this road at work, and from my per- 
ledge and experience at your school, and with 
Sage men I have employed from there, I can say nothing 
but in its highest praise. Use thisif you desire. 


Yourstruly F. E. TEETSHORN, 
Train Dispatcher. 
We furnish situations. We rent pews in all Janes- 
ville churches for our students. Expenses low. Write 


VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 


BYY Y OR TE esr, gs yg Cotaiag 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical! than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powder. Sold only 1m cans. 

RoyaL Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall-St., N. Y. 


Best in the World. 
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Something New. 


For Architects, Photographers. 
Draughtsmen, Students, Men and 
Women. 
Waterproof Colors 


FOR COLORING 


Maps, Pians and Drawings, invaluable to Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Students. 


FOR COLORING 


Photographs, Cabinets, Etc. 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING REQUIRED. 


This Art is all the rage just now, and with these 
Colors any novice can, at the first attempt, by fol- 
lowing direction, produce the most beautiful flesh 
tints and coloring on photograph prints of any de- 
scription, without removing the luster or injury to 
the surface. No Glass, Transferring or Transpa- 
rency required. The Painting is on the surface. As 
4 pastime or an accomplishment it has no equal in 

painting, lithographs, photographs or engravings. 
| Nothing in the line of painting can at all compare 
| with the pictures produced by this process. Witha 

_ little practice you will find no difficulty in earning 
_ from $20 to $40 per week. You can teach others, or 
| you can paint pictures to order. Ladies find much 

pleasure and profit in Coloring Photos for sale. 


_A Complete Set of Materials,8 Colors with full In- 

| structions, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address 

| W. W. COOK & CO., 

| Lock Box, 36 Englewood, Hl. 
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SEEOSMANS PRIC S50crs 


| We will send the Lightning Weeder, the most use- 
ful po ey any mace Free by Mail ~ eR. 

one who sends us or THE H 

a beautiful monthly, six months, bor Ay ty 4 4 


Price of miOUSE KEE 1.00 per — Ay rhs 


igh 

offer is eeder and Magazine 
to farmers and Jasmers’ wives. Weeder is pra: tical, 
rapid and — — moet, oil tempered, and has 


five sharp 


| dacneve eub Ouse 


ALL TESTED. 
TRUE TO NAME. 
Immense Stock. 


CATALOGUE (ii ieliing all shout 


W and OLD va- 


EKEE and Fre the labor. 
inneapolis s Minn, 


SEEDS 


tosy fall RATED ur ON s, profusely 1L- 
mu valiuabdie 
we TRA ATION, SENT to wf REE 


APPLYING. 
Large stock Fruit Trees, Small Fruits and Vines. 
J. C. EVERETT, LIMA, INDIANA. 
Aliee B. 


TOKOLOCY:==7 


Pa painless p ney and child-birth. Giv 
| tain cure of 


Sepela, Neural Constipation, 
gets se. geneva 2 AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ae oe 


the hands of 
rl pony Rat Ayo : Ah wD. Moloth ‘postpaid $3 
pie Pub. Co., 159 La Salle St., Chicago, lil, 


“Cutler” DESK 


BEST Desk in the Worid--Sole 
West’n Ag’t WM. HAYDEM, dealer 


SILKS For PATCHWORK 


7 ag entenyeet 00 packages. ages, 
Illustrated fanc 
with every $1.00 order. 


Handsomest assortment ever off 


‘ALE SILK WORKS, New f 


ven, Conn, 


e of Best Embroid Silk, assorted col 
k o = wor a 


in OFFICE Furniture & Fittings of 
all kinds, 193 WABASH-AV.,Chicago 


Treated and cured without the 
CANCER Beer c2.tresimen: ent treo. 4 
BOO SOND MD. Aurora, ane Co. HL 
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| Lhe Exchange iy able ‘| Better one word of love to-day, — ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Than fifty eulogies o’er my clay; GREENFIELD, MASS. i 
9, Ee Pre for College. Science, Art, Music. - 
setter one tear of psty here ’ tiful mad healthful location, Established in 1869. 
The Snow. Than torrents of grief above my bier. JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. 
Mrs. Caroline Mason, in the Monthly Religious Maga |O earth, brown earth! nay, brown no|MHE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
zine of March, 1866. more: begins the ~_y" hentee Soe pap ageren 29. 
> ot ’ ; Th in p t titut repar 
How silently falls the snow! ‘See what a white shroud wraps her o’er— sound nets for the Uniterian Ministry. yy is 
Like a tender blessing from God above Embi f : no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of library, 
To the weary. waiting world below: -_ ° =e C charity ? gentle, pure, and all necessary expenses are very moderate. For 
H aot 4 lv f f th a ’ Hiding the wounds it cannot cure— full particulars apply to 
OW graciously aus the snow: While silently, silently still they come, Rev. A. A. bbe thy 
See how the unsightly earth receives — ee gi sa — and dumb ; |} ——_______$£$$_$_$________— 
The covering that His mercy gives reaming a ben lon each, 
To hide bar posse ‘aehereatiten\” Something deeper than human speech; EDUCATION for 20 cts. 
How deftly to her breast of brown ‘Saying—or seeming as they said, cen neta ape, Elna willed ine aioe 
She hugs each snow-flake hurrying down, While I listened with bowed head— price. J. B. HULING, 48 Madison 8St.. Cutcaco, ILL. 
As glad to hide her visage—marred “Thus let thy pity ing love o’erspread ae cen dikes ie ae i 
And grimmed and torn and battle-scarred, | he failings of thy kind; and so, COLEM AN 
Glad to hide it out of sight, Be it friend or be it foe 
Beneath a veil so pure and white. Hath wounded or traduced thee, take > ° 
No weak revenge, for love’s dear sake ; (DF Y, 7 F, Ai 
O earth, poor earth! I’m weary too; And for thine own; but let the snow : : 
And sin for me, as well as you, Of thy sweet mercy, like a pall I gery tad ae ma 
Has woven her dark deformities; Of tenderest love and pity, fall, CHEAPEST in the u's. Life Scholarshi only $40. 
For who so good, or who so wise A white, white shroud—and cover all.” | Sitastions for graduates. For partictrN. Principal. 
But that some weakness underlies Scien iniainadions . 
Abortive half he undertakes? | Who is Who; or, Blue Blood in Boston. The Novelty Rug Machine, 
O earth, brown earth! I would for me sare. Hale Gaunel, Wun ee Avent reagee, (Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) 
Some veil of pitying might descend, Scene—A crowded supper-room on Bea- Makes Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mit- 
And cover, as the snow does thee, con street. tens, ote., with cose and rapidity. 
My failings alike-from foe and friend! | Young Lady, who has eaten her ices ait tall Uicectiogs Gant hy tall on 
Well. in th + will be in silence alongside of a middle-aged receipt of the price, Agents wanted. 
; : circulars to E. * 
Wall, in the grave it will bo ‘to; lady, a stranger—The room is very hot They 
shall be sacred then, I know! and the ices are refreshing. Wauseon, Ohio, also Dealers in Bug 
wthone and ont ‘ Middle Aged Lady—Y-e-s—Have I Patterns. 
ill whisper, as they come and go 


met you before? sherenanateenenimtmamaes 


OUTFITS 


About my dust: “ Poor soul! she lies Young -~Lady—No, and perhaps we : Vio Li 
Only a few short feet below; | 


may never meet again, but I hoped I | 
She who was once so good and wise, might take the liberty of speaking to you 
So full of all sweet sympathies! 


, now. 
Ah! but the good die first—and she Middle Aged Lady—Yes, I am Mrs. 
Was of the best.” O charity, 


be B. of D. avenue, and you? 

Hiding a multitude of sins, Young Lady—I am Miss W. of X 
Pity it is that it begins street. 

The other side of the grave. Go to, Middle. Aged Lady—-Ah! Indeed! The 
Fond fools! give to the dead their due 


ice is cooling. 
Of honest praise—no more. God knows, 
The brown earth, underneath her snows, | 


page 

Flutes, Strings all 

ped &c. owner PRICES, ait Orders a 
Cc. W. STORY, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass, 


Hides many a seam and many a sore, ——— = sy er WORTH OF TESTED 
And many a wound but half healed o’er; gue Veer 

And are we better than before Harrison, the aged “boy preacher.” 
Because the sods do cover us? and professional revivalist, says: ‘TI pane Ls sony to the Rural Home, and 7 cts. to help 


Death—has it power to cleanse us thus? |would rather be a Hottentot than a Uni- # : oo —s. Sue a probs ghee. 
“The dead are sacred.”” Evenso: tarian.” Well, he ought to be satis-| free. We make this offer to induce you to become a 


a” . ; , : the value of our seeds (specially grown for our own 
Are not the living sacred too? tot than he is a Unitarian. use). Following are the seeds we offer: Karly O2- 
What is it that we should do? heart Cabbage, Imp, Blood Turnip Beet, Liv- 


ingston’s Perfection Tomato, New Italian 


. 66 *9 Onion, Early White Turnip, Early Mon- 
O friends! be generous to-day ! rar Post. : tana Bugar Corn, New Perpetual Lettuce, 
; : ; Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, in a recent sermon. Premium Green Pea, Valparaiso Squash 
Wait not till i —_ senseless clay - , (new), Imp. Large Sugar Parsnip. Will send 
Judge me with judgment tender, just, Our first duty, then, is to our fellow | $1. worth of choice flower seeds if you prefer. We 
i ’ . Ss ; want every farmer and gardener in the U. 8. to give 
As you were sobbing o’er my dust. men; our second, to God. The nearer | tese seeds an honest and fair trial. ‘They are war- 
What I am now, that I shall be we live to the divine ideal the more fit we | ranted to be ofthe very best quality, true to name, 
: : : _ | fresh and pure, and of the growth o ° - 
When the green sods are over me; are for heaven. Our best is what is de- | ee ee cultivating on gvecr peckeas. Addpess. 
No better, and no worse. Alas! manded of us. 


) The RURAL HOME, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Could I hear aught beneath the grass? sie 


Though you should praise me never so 


Bounties, Discharges, &c. 
loud RK to every Penman. Beautiful colored PATENTS Removal of Charge of De- 
oud, 


samples of lettering, suitable for head- | Sertion. Pensions increased. J. i NS 
. , Washington, 
Could I hear aught in my white shroud? me Ae oe WEBB, . eneton, PENS S 


J. W. STOAKES, Milon, Ohio. 


